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NEWS OF 


: iw main fact about the war news of the week is that 
there is no news, ‘This means without doubt that 
Lord Roberts is moving, and that before very long we shall 
hear the results of the Commander-in-Chief’s efforts to catch 
the Boer commandos in the south-east angle of the Free 
State. As far as can be ascertained, there are over seven 
thousand Boers on Tom Tiddler’s ground. The majority 
were at one time round Wepener, but the attack on that 
place, if not actually over, has become half-hearted, and 
probably most of the assailants have now moved on in search 
of fresh opportunities for their activity, and also probably 
of food and fodder. The columns which represent the 
fingers of the hand which Lord Roberts is opening to catch 
the Boers are represented by the commands of Generals 
Brabant, Barton, Rundle, and Chermside. The thumb is 
pivoted at Bloemfontein. After the south-east angle has 
been cleared of the Boers, it seems probable that Lord 
Roberts will open up communication +d Harrismith with 
the Natal army, Then, if he himself moves to Winburg, 
the army of South Africa will stretch in a line from 
Kimberley to Ladysmith, ready to advance and envelop the 
Boers at Kroonsiad. 





But though this will probably be the course of the main 
operations, it must not be supposed for a moment that Lord 
Roberts is forgetting Mafeking. The gallant band who have 
made that railway siding in the desert the bulwark of the 
Empire are holding out, and will hold out till Lord Roberts, 
according to his promise, relieves them about the middle of 
May. One of the ways in which be is doing this is by the 
despatch of Sir Frederick Carrington ad the Beira Railway 
and Rhodesia. Sir Frederick Carrington, who landed at 
Beira on Wednesday, is taking with him a very mobile force, 
composed of the Australian Bushmen, who have, indeed, al- 
ready reached Salisbury. Whether Lord Roberts has any other 
force moving on Mafeking remains to be seen. Of one thing, 
however, we are certain, —when Mafeking is relieved we shall 
not have heard the last of it. Instead, the im portance of the 
Place from the military point of view will only be just 
beginning. If once a considerable and very mobile force can 








abundance of guards, and plenty of arms. 


There is no news from Natal, except reports of affairs of out- 
posts in the neighbourhood of Elandslaagte, but the armies are 
watching each other narrowly, and the patrols are very active. 
It is said that the Boer force numbers fifteen thousand men, 
and thatall the ridges between Sunday River and Dundee are 
elaborately fortified. If the Boer numbers are really as great 
as they are estimated, our troops in Natal are doing as good 
service as is possible. Those fifteen thousand men are badly 
wanted by the Boers in the Free State. 


The French Exhibition was opened on Saturday, the 14th 
inst., with the usual ceremonial, the only special feature being 
a certain predominance which was assigned to everything 
Russian, The President and his Minister of Commerce, 
M. Millerand, the Socialist, made speeches pitched in a 
rather high key. The procession was bright with uniforms, 
and the people, who, the day being fine, were out in masses, 
seemed to have recovered their good humour. There was, 
however, as compared with previous exhibitions, rather a 
notable absence of Princes, and, according to M. de Blowitz, 
the upper classes ostentatiously stayed away, thousands of 
them even quitting Paris by train. The Exhibition itself, 
moreover, though it will be a singularly interesting one, the 
manufacturers of the world having exerted themselves to dis- 
play their powers, is rather unusually unready, and those who 
wish to see it at its best should wait till the end of May. N» 
contretemps occurred, however; the parties have proclaimed a 
kind of truce, during which it may be feared they will secrete 
fresh venom, and Parisians are seriously intent on making 
money out of theirshow. The accounts of the treasures which 
must have been collected are as yet meagre, and the device most 
admired is the European street in which the houses of all the 
nations are represented. The English one is the plainest, the 
Spanish the most picturesque. 


The speech of the Minister of Commerce was decidedly 
“high-falutin’.” M. Millerand began by asserting that “the 
universe had joined France in this gigantic enterprise,” and 
continued by affirming that “death itself was recoiling before 
the march of the human mind,” which in a year of terrible 
famines is not even rhetorically true. His main idea was 
that the pooling of the world would make the happiness of 
the world, interests, ideas, and sentiments acting “like the 
thin wires on which flies human thought,” which is only correct 
if interests are never made more selfish, ideas never lose their 
edge, and sentiments are not made sickly in the processes of 
travel. M. Loubet was more moderate, but even he regarded the 
Exhibition as likely to foster the so/idarité of nations, which 
he regards as the most moralising of influences,—a belief not 
greatly confirmed by the history of the Roman Empire. 
Doubtless the existence of that Empire made the spread of 
Christianity possible, but it also reduced the many great 
European races, whose frontiers it swept away to a common 
and Asiatic level. M. Loubet, being a man with eyes, perceives 
and mentions “the rude combats engaged in by the nations 
in the industrial, commercial, and economic arena,” but he 
hopes the rudeness will be at least mitigated by great exhibi- 
tione. So do we, but they have been going on for half a 
century and have not mitigated it yet. 


A sharp dispute has broken out between the American 
Government and the Sultan. That Government demanded 
compensation for injuries saffered by American missionaries 
during the anti-Armenian riots, and the Sultan promised tv 
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pay some modest sum, £20,000 we believe, in satisfaction of 
the claims. Money being scarce, and American battleships 
not visible, he broke his promise, and the American Executive 
after waiting five years now insist that it should be kept. 
Otherwise they will break off diplomatic relations, and 
perhaps occupy Smyrna until the debt is discharged from 
the Customs revenue, with of course payment of costs. It is 
earnestly to be desired that Pharaoh should harden his heart, 
but there is little chance of such an advantage to the world. 
The Sultan has read of the Spanish War, he understands the 
condition of his Fleet, he is afraid of any shot fired on an 
Asiatic coast being heard in Mecca, he does not want to cede 
islands, which might be sold to Greece, in lieu of costs, and he 
will doubtless pay the money. If he does not, Admiral 
Dewey may go afloat again to do work rather less easy, and 
much more important, than the capture of Manila. 


A rather formidable strike has disturbed the equanimity of 
New York. Italian labourers now do most of the rough 
labour of the city, and a thousand of them have recently been 
employed to construct a reservoir dam a few miles distant. 
They are paid a dollar a day, but as much of this money is 
stopped by the “padrones” who import them, and as 
expenses, especially rent, are very high, they struck on 
Monday for better terms. ‘Their employers refused an 
advance, and proceeded to hire rival workmen, whereupon 
the Italians retreated to a neighbouring hill, promised to 
shoot any “ blacklegs” at sight, and threatened if they were 
coerced to blow up the dam of the great Croton reservoir, 
which supplies New York with water. Three regiments were 
atonce called out by the Governor, Mr. Roosevelt, a very 
determined man of Dutch descent, and they, by the last 
accounts, were patroliing the works, and protecting two 
hundred non-Union labourers. The Italians have “sniped” 
@ sergeant who was inspecting a picket, but they either 
hesitate to face the troops, or they are waiting fora “ frontal 
attack,” which the shrewd New Yorkers will probably not 
make, The incident is important, as we have shown else- 
where, for there must be more than three hundred thousand 
Italian and “ Hungarian ” labourers in New York, whose Ict 
as described in the reports of philanthropic societies is most 
deplorable. 





The Vew York Herald in its Paris edition p ublishes a tele- 
gram announcing that the American House of Representatives 
has resolved that a proposal be submitted to the States 
of the Union for revising the system of electing Members 
of the Senate. They are now elected for the most part 
by the Legislatures, but in future skould be elected by the 
direct vote of the peoplein each State. ‘The Resolution, which 
was passed by a majority of more than twenty to oue, is 
purely academic, as the Senate will not concur, but it indicates 
clearly the growth of a profound discontent with the con- 
stitution and action of the Senate. Fifty years ago that 
body was exceptionally conservative and temperate, but it 
has undergone a marked deterioration. It now swarms with 
millionaires, who are believed to purchase election by large 
gifts to “campaign funds,” who are always disputing pre- 
rogatives with the Executive Government, and who make it 
nearly impossible for the President to have a foreign policy. 
The Senators can accept or reject any foreign agreement, and 
they are complaisaut or hostile according as they think the 
President friendly or hostile to their pet interests or ideas, 
The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, for example, which would be 
most advantageous for America, has been blocked, not because 
its provisions are disliked, but because such a treaty might 
help Mr. McKiuley’s candidature. The people are growing 
weary of this, and the vote of the House marks their desire to 
make in some way @ radical change in the composition of 
their House of Lords. 





The Czar has made an extraordinary gift, ostensibly to 
President Loubet, really to the French nation. It isa map 
of France, 3 ft. square, formed of delicate varieties of polished 
Siberian jasper, each department being shown in a different 
colour. The whole is inlaid with jewels, “the towns of 
France, 106 in number, being marked in precious stones 
mounted in gold. Paris is represented by a diamond the 


size of asmall hazel-nut, Havre by an emerald, Rouen by a | 
‘ably also to errors of judgment and want of administra 


sapphire, Rheims by a chrysolith, Lyons by a tourmaline 


(black emerald), Nantes by a beryl, Bordeaux 
marine, Marseilles by an emerald, Nice by 
Cherbourg by an alexandrite (green in the daytime 
reddish blue in the evening), and Toulon by a sb. 
Twenty-one small towns are figured by amethysts, thirt - 
by tourmalines, and thirty-eight by rock crystal. The = 
of towns, foreign countries, Xc., are written in letters of win 
gold, chiselled and let into the stone. Rivers are in platinen.” 
The gift is said to have cost £160,000, but that is obviously, 
blunder for 160,000 silver roubles, or £16,000, there at 
nothing in it, except perhaps the diamond, of any pine 
value. It is a curious piece of barbaric magnificence not 
unbecoming the “ master of two worlds,” and has the merit 
of almost eternal durability. One wonders who will own it 
five hundred years hence, or whether, like the High Priest's 
breastplate, which was also of jewels, it will be altogether 
lost. 


by an aqua. 
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The Russian Emperor and Empress are visiting Moscow 
in order, it is said, to pray at the oldest Russian shrines that 
the next child born to them may be a boy, and the succession 
thus continued to their own descendants. The people, how. 
ever, who have been bemused by months of furious diatribes 
against Great Britain, are convinced that the Emperor yill 
from Moscow announce his will that the war between’ Great 
Britain and the Boer Republics must cease under pain of his 
immediate intervention, As the Emperor has already refused 
to take advantage of the war, and as the Russian armies 
could no more reach South Africa than the moon, the report 
is ridiculous ; but so widely was it diffused that M. de Witte, 


| the Finance Minister, thought it wisé to summon the bankerg 


of St. Petersburg to a conference in which he solemnly denied 
that any project of the kind was in contemplation. The 
bankers must have smiled, but the incident points to a danger 
which undoubtedly exists. The enemies of peace no longer 
content themselves with abuse of this or that Power; they 
invent positive statements or narratives of fact in the hope 
that the consequent excitement may so inflame opinion as to 
compel some action which will bring on war. That seems 
very rude diplomacy, but we doubt if statesmen quite 
appreciate the depth in many countries of popular ignorance, 
Millions of white men believe that the Pope is a prisoner 
lying in a cell on straw, and millions more are certain that 
Mr. Chamberlain is preparing an invasion of France in order 
to take possession of Madagascar. 

The Queen has decided not to visit Belfast. In intimating 
her decision she expresses her great regret that she 
is compelled to abandon the idea of making any 
journeys during her stay in Ireland, and in view of her ago 
and the efforts she has already made, the reason assigned will 
be accepted as conclusive. At the same time it is impossible 
not to sympathise with Belfast in its disappointment. The 
welcome the Qaeen would have received in the North 
might have been less picturesque, bat it would have been 
more homogeneous in quality, more deeply animated by 
patriotic attachment as opposed to personal sympathy. The 
splendid services of the Southerners in the present campaign 
must not make us forget the debt which the Empire owes to 
the North of Ireland, the birthplace of the Lawrences, and of 
so many other famous Anglo-Indian soldiers and civilians. 
After all, there are still two Irelands, and we can never 
ignore that which stood firm in 1886 and 1893, and is the 
nursing mother of perhaps the most vigorous and eificient 
type of citizen to be found within the Empire. 


On Wednesday the War Office published the official Report 
of the operations at Spion Kop, with which we have dealt 
at length elsewhere. Even making allowance for the terrible 
difficulty of the art of war, Spion Kop was a muddled 
business from beginning to end, and must, we fear, bring 
discredit on all the commanders connected with it. The 
credit rests with the junior officers and privates, who one 
and all behaved with splendid gallantry. Lord Roberts's 
censures on the conduct of the action are just, moderate, and 
clear, but in result terribly severe. We give the operative 
paragraph of his despatch verbatim. The failure was, he 
says, in some measure due to the difficulties of the ground 








and the commanding positions held by the enemy,—“ prob- 
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ive capacity on the part of Sir Charles Warren. But 
pt faults Sir Charles Warren may have committed, 
th “failure must also be ascribed to the disinclination of the 
b rin supreme command to assert his authority and see 
pega he thought best was done, and also to the un- 


warrantable and needless assumption of responsibility by a 
subordinate officer.” 





That the reflection contained in these words is well 
merited is shown by Sir Redvers Buller’s despatch. By 
his own account he seems, while the fate of Spion Kop was 
hanging in the balance, to have acted the part of a jour- 
nalistic war expert rather than that of a Commander-in-C hief, 
When he saw how badly things were going why did not he, 
instead of passing criticisms on his subordinate, throw himself 
into the breach and assume personal control? We suppose 
he would say that he never deemed it possible that Colonel 
Thorneycroft would take the responsibility of withdrawal. 
No doubt that was unlikely, but a general, when things are 
going badly or doubtfally, should be on the look-out for every 
conceivable form of blunder, and should strive to prevent 
them by tireless energy and ubiquity. Sir Redvers Buller 
has been accused of masterfulness, but he certainly failed to be 
master in his own house on thia occasion. A great deal has 
been said, and very pertinently, about the strange action of the 
War Office in keeping the despatches for six weeks and 
then publishing them. Lord Roberts's despatch is dated 
February 13th. How, it is asked also, can the censured 
generals continue to command in the field after such reflec- 
tions have been passed on their behaviour? Jt seems to us 
impossible, and therefore the publication of the despatches 
must be regarded as a preliminary to the recall of both 
generals. But in that case, why was the recall delayed so 
long? The public, we may add, is delighted to find that 
they have in Lord Roberts a general who is not afraid to 
speak out in the interests of the nation, and who is not 


governed by the principle, “One mustn’t be hard on poor 
» 


old —.’ 
It is always a pleasure to read a speech by Sir Henry 
Fowler on Imperial affairs, for he never fails to show not 
only a sane and sound appreciation of the Empire and its 
needs, but also that true liberal spirit which is the very life- 
breath of the British Empire. His speech at Wolverhampton 
on Thursday was an excellent example of what we mean. 
After pointing out how the original quarrel between the 
English and the Dutch races in South Africa had turned upon 
theill-treatment of the natives by the Dutch, and describing the 
Jameson Raid as “one of the greatest outrages ever committed,” 
he scouted the notion that this was a capitalists’ war. Sir 
Henry Fowler went on to deal with the terms of settlement, 
and we are glad to see practically endorsed the four essential 
points as regards the ultimate arrangements in the Free State 
and Transvaal which we have endeavoured to keep before our 
readers. We must establish (1) the supremacy of the Queen 
throughout South Africa,—i.e, the Boer States must come 
within the Empire; (2) equal rights for all white men; (3) 
self-government on the widest basis, but so as to prevent any 
racial ascendency ; (4) provisions to secure the just und humane 
treatment of the natives. Sir Henry Fowler ended a quite ad- 
mirable speech by an indignant repudiation of the notion that 
Empire, as we use the word, means an Empire like that of 
Cesar or Napoleon, and by a defence of Liberal Imperialism. 
He is quite right. The two things are essentially connected. 
There can be no permanence in our Imperialism unless it is 
infused in the widest sense with the spirit of Liberalism. 
The moment the great structure of the Empire ceases to be 
infused by that spirit it must fall into decay and ruin. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach speaking at Bristol on Thursday 
dealt with the rumours of Dissolution. In answer to the 
question when it would be, he declared that he could only give 
them this answer,—that he did not know, and he felt absolutely 
certain that nobody else knew either. But of one thing they 
might be confident,—that if,as they hoped, the war was not pros 
longed beyond a reasonable period and did not extend beyond 
the natural life of the Parliament, they would not take the 
course of appealing to the constituencies before they were in 
& position to judge of the policy which the Government were 
Prepared torecommend. That is spoken like a statesman, and 


should finally dispose of the ridiculous and offensive story 
that the Ministry meant to dissolve at the next victory in 
order to benefit by the resultant popularity. 


In spite of a bad start, the returns for recruiting in 1899, 
just published in the Inspector-General’s Report, are the best 
since the short-service system was adopted. Both in quantity 
and quality the recruits for the first three quarters showed a 
falling off on the preceding year.—We should like to know 
how the physical standard insisted on with us compares with 
that of the conscript armies of the Continent.—But on the 
outbreak of the war the supply of recruits greatly improved, 
both in numbers and physique. Two points in the Report 
call for special notice. One is the very proper suggestion 
that the recruiting offices should be removed from the “low and 
squalid” streets where they are now frequently placed, to re- 
spectable thoroughfares where “men of a better class would 
be enabled to enlist without loss of self-respect, and employers 
of labour desiring to obtain the services of discharged soldiers 
would not hesitate to resort to them.” Even more amazing 
is the revelation that permission to exhibit Army posters—the 
attractiveness of which might easily be enhanced—outside 
post-offices must be obtained in every case from the individual 
postmaster. The Inspector-General, while connecting the 
increased recruiting with the prospects of active service, 
observes that the real essential is to attract a sufficient 
number of men to the Army in time of peace, and considers 
that the only solution of the problem is to be found in the 
assurance of work on leaving the colours. It would be 
nearer the mark, as a writer in the Zimes puts it, if means 
were taken to render the Service itself more attractive and 
better fitted to compete with other careers, 


A Reuter telegram from Bloemfontein published in 
Thursday’s papers records the beginning of a movement 
which will, we believe, be fraught with the greatest possible 
good to South Africa and the Empire. Reservists, in view 
of the possibilities of the country, are, we are told, seriously 
considering the question of settling there, as they realise that 
the demand for skilled labour after the war is likely to be 
enormous, “ An officer of one of the Guards regiments has 
made private inquiries among the Reservists in his own com- 
pany, and has found twelve men willing and anxious to stay 
in the country.” ‘The great difliculty is of course the expense 
of bringing their families over, but the hope is expressed 
that the Government, on the conclusion of the war, “instead 
of incurring the ec: pense of sending these men home, will 
contribute a substantial sum of money towards the passage 
out of their wives and families.” This is the proposal which 
it may be remembered was made by us at the very beginning 
of the war. “ Many officers who are deeply interested in this 
question bave formed an informal committee and intend to 
bring before the British public proposals somewhat in the 
nature of those I have mentioned. Such action, they urge, 
would be likely to secure at small expense a fixed loyal 
population.” We are delighted to hear that a body of 
officers are taking up this most important and patriotic work. 


We are glad to find the Pall Mall (azette taking up the 
question of submarine boats and protesting against Mr. 
Goschen’s argument that we do not need them because 
they are “a weapon for those on the defensive.” Submarine 
boats may very possibly be impracticable—a fad in fact, and 
that would be a good reason against employing them, but to 
ignore them because they are thus arbitrarily and most un- 
scientifically classed as defensive is surely absurd. They are 
no more essentially defensive than torpedo-boats, and cer- 
tainly not so defensive as armour. Yet we ignore neither of 
these. Considering the gravity of the issue at stake, it seems 
to us that we ought most certainly to experiment in their 
construction, and to provide ourselves with a weapon which, 
whether for offence or defence, may turn out of vast 
importance. War is full of surprises, and who knows but 
that the use of the submarine boat may be the surprise 
of the next naval war. Considering this possibility, we must 
not be without them. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SPION KOP DESPATCHES. 
ORD ROBERTS has laid the nation under yet 
another debt of gratitude. He has had the courage 
and good sense to speak out plainly as to the conduct of 
the military operations that resulted in the fiasco of Spion 
Kop, and to distribute with impartial hand the censure 
due to those who were responsible. The temptation to be 
lenient, and to make the best of the blunders committed, 
must have been very great, but the Commander-in-Chief 
has not yielded to that temptation, but has placed on 
record his view of what was a deplorable piece of military 
mismanagement, and might have ended in a disaster 
of the gravest and most terrible kind. It would appear 
from the dates that the War Office must have had these 
despatches in their possession for at least six weeks before 
publishing them. What was the cause of this delay, and 
why the criticisms conveyed by the Commander-in-Chief 
were not acted upon, are not stated. We presume, how- 
ever, that action will now be taken, for it is incredible 
that such grave censures would have been given to the 
world if the matter were to be allowed torest. If the War 
Office meant to overlook the blunders committed, they 
would, of course, have kept the despatches unpublished, 
at any rate till the end of the war, for it is impossible to 
argue that the generals implicated can now go on as if 
nothing had happened. But if the changes now inevitable 
were necessary, they should surely have been made at 
once, aud the men whose military capacity has been con- 
demned should not have been allowed to continue in 
control over interests so great and important. Lord 
Roberts—quoting Sir Redvers Buller—speaks of “ the 
want of organisation and system” at the front. but 
surely there must be “ want of organisation and system ” 
at home when such a despatch as that of Lord 
Roberts’s, which presumably reached here by the end 
of the first week in March, is not acted upon for 
six weeks. One would have imagined that on the 
receipt of the despatch the Secretary of State for War 
and the Government would have made up their minds 
either to take no action on the Commander-in-Chief’s 
report, or would have placed the whole matter in his hands 
and have told him to do what he considered necessary 
in the interests of the public service. He should have 
been empowered, that is, to deal with the commands 
in Natal at his own discretion and at once. Apparently 
be was not so empowered, but for six weeks the question 
of acting, or not acting, was left hanging in the air. 
Surely if ever there is a case for coming to a quick decision 
and sticking to it, it is when armies are in the field. To 
wait irresolute must necessarily paralyse the energies of 
all concerned. 

We are most anxious to say nothing that shall wound 
the brave and devoted men who have been doing their best 
in Natal, but it is impossible to keep silence on the matter, 
and not to dwell on the significance of Lord Roberts's 
censures. They are very properly conveyed in moderate, 
and indeed judicial, language, but their import is none 
the less damaging, and it would be a breach of public 
duty not to bring out fully the scope and meaning of 
the Report. Lord Roberts speaks of “the errors of 
judgment and want of administrative capacity ”’ displayed 
by Sir Charles Warren, and when the story of the opera- 
tions is read in detail it will be seen that these words are 
amply borne out by the facts recorded. Lut a very little 
reflection will suggest that these are among the least 
pardonable defects which a general can show in the field. 
A man who is over-bold, and who tries too daring a 
scheme, and so fails, may be pardoned. He may have 
been in error, but there is every probability that he will 
learn better. Buta general who makes the kind of mis- 
takes that Sir Charles Warren apparently made, and who 
has not the energy and resource to seize an opportunity 
fur rectifying a blunder, is evidently without the adminis- 
trative capacity required for high command. He may 
be, and certainly is in Sir Charles Warren’s case, a 
man of the highest character and best intentions, but he 
clearly does not possess or has lost the special and, we 
admit, very rare qualities which must be looked for in a 
general. Lord Roberts censures ‘‘the officer in supreme 





. . | 
command ’’—i.e., Sir Redvers Buller—for lack of gualiti 
which are equally essential in a general. The failure he 
declares, was not solely due to Sir Charles Warren's 
faults, but also to “the-disinclination of the officer ‘ 
supreme command to assert his authority and see rte 
what he thought best was done.” But this is, in fact, 9 
declaration that Sir Redvers Buller failed, as we baie 
said elsewhere, to be master in his own house, He could 
form the right plan, but he could not or did not insist 
on it being carried out, though the operation was, in fact, 
conducted aimost under his eyes. If we turn to Sir 
Redvers Buller’s own account of what took place we gee 
how well justified is this criticism, He seems to hayo 
noted the faults of his subordinate as they occurred, and 
to have criticised them from time to time very acutely 
and ably, but strangely enough, it does not seem to have 
vecurred to him to insist that his plan and not another 
should be carried out. One would have imagined that 
as the Commander-in-Chief watched his plans being 
muddled, a moment would have come when he could 
bear it no longer, but would have swept down on 
the scene of action’ in a frenzy, taken over the direct 
command of operations, and “shown them all who 
was master.” Sir Redvers Buller wailed till the day 
after the abandonment of Spion Kop, till, in fact, the 
failure was complete, to take things into his own hands, 
While matters were actually in process of going wrong 
he made sarcastic criticisms, as, for example, his 
suggestion that “a general who had two sound legs was 
better adapted for mountain climbing” than one who 
had lately broken a leg. No doubt it is very difficult to 
say in the abstract at what point a superior should super- 
sede a subordinate, but one thing is certain. The man 
who cannot discover that point in practice does not 
possess one of the essential qualities of generalship. 
But though while endorsing Lord Roberts's Report we 
have thought it necessary. to speak so strongly of 
Sir Redvers Buller’s share in the failure, we must be 
careful to point out that we by no means presume to 
declare that this particular failure of generalship was 
of sufficiently grave a kind to necessitate or to justify his 
withdrawal. It is conceivable that the rest of the con 
duct of the campaign may have been so able as to make 
it best in the public interest to overlook the failure to 
assert his authority of which Lord Roberts complains. 
Only those who know far more of the inner history of the 
Natal operations than we do can take the responsibility 
of pronouncing such a judgment. It must not be sup 
posed, then, that we are assuming the inevitableness of 
Sir Redvers Buller’s recall because of the isolated fact of 
Lord Roberts's censure. All we say is that the publica- 
tion of that censure seems to us a most foolish act 
if there is no intention of acting upon it. In other 
words, it is difficult not totake the publication as a pre. 
liminary to more decisive action, for it cannot but shake 
the authority of a general whose fault is publicly declared 
to be want of authority. But in that case, as we have 
said above, there is no Justification tor six weeks’ sus- 
pense. The obvious thing was to trust Lord Roberts, 
and to leave the whole responsibility in his hands. 
Surely he has won the right to be trusted in such a 
matter as this. 

Before we close our comments upon this disagreeable 
and unsatisfactory episode, we desire to say a word 
on its lessons. We do not want to exaggerate the 
blunders and mismanagement, and we are quite aware 
that many worse mistakes were made by the Germans, 
let alone the French, in the war of 1870. The case of 
Sir Charles Warren and Sir Redvers Buller is not unique. 
But that, again, is not a reason for not trying to prevent 
such occurrences, especially as in the present case the 
failure was due to the cardinal fault of English military 
operations,—the want of organisation and system. We 
want better organisation, But the only way to get good 
organisation is by insisting on efficiency at the top. 
If the man at the top knows how to organise, he 
will soon obtain order and method, and inspire the 
proper spirit in those below him. Without efficiency 
at the top the best and most efficient set of units will 
be useless and disorganised. What, then, is wanted 
is to train our generals in such a way that they can give 
organisation and system to those below them. And this 
is work in which they can be trained,—provided that 
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«  aome one whose business it is at headquarters to 
eg se get proper training, and that a man does not 
= d in war unless he has proved himself to 


in a command 10 ; 
— administrative capacity. If peace manceuvres 
= made a reality, and if a general officer’s whole 


upon his conduct in them, we should 
po pagheesd the training required and to weed 
po the incapables. People talk far too much about 
a stupidity of our officers. That is nonsense. They 
gre not stupider than the same number of editors, 
barristers, bankers, or stockbrokers, but the men in high 
command are not forced to take seriously the most im- 
portant part of their work. In our Army the only work 
that is taken really seriously in peace time is the regi- 
mental routine work. No wonder, then, that we find lack 
of administrative capacity in the field, 





THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


\HE speeches with which the French President and his 

1 Minister of Commerce, M. Millerand, opened the 

Exhibition of 1900 were far too optimistic. That is, 

perhaps, excusable in the speakers—for how cau a man 

fittingly “open” anything in which he does not believe ? 

—but it is none the less the duty of publicists to throw a 

little cold water upon those glowing hopes and burning 

aspirations, all based upon the possible success of a great 
industrial show. Very few of them will be realised, 
perbaps none. It is not wise, with our recollections of 
the Exhibition of 1851, to believe that any international 
show of industry is the herald of an era of peace, and 
foolish, with the experience of the last ten years 
behind us, to assert that the expansion of commerce, or 
of industrial effort, makes for the solidarité of the nations. 
We have seen, since the Prince Consort opened the 
Exhibition in which he believed so strongly, four of the 
greatest wars recorded in history, all fought by the hyper- 
civilised nations, and at least six other wars, two of which 
have taxed the whole strength and manliness of the 
people who forty-nine years ago expected that their 
great show would at least produce a world “lapped in 
universal law.” As for commerce, the greed of commer- 
cial prosperity is now the grand dividing force that 
separates modern nations. The telegraph wires are loaded 
down every day with proofs of the jealousies, hatreds, 
and hostile preparations of nations who almost avowedly 
declare that their real objects are “markets,” “ conces- 
sions,” or securities against loss of trading profit. 
We must grow richer, we all say, richer by trade, or we 
shall all perish, eaten up by our own ever-growing wants 
and ever-increasing populations. The Exhibition will 
not bring peace, as M. Loubet dreams, save for an hour; 
nor will it,as M. Millerand hopes, hasten on the ascendency 
of justice and mercy in the world. Those qualities grow 
strong in other nourishment than trade, and are enriched, 
not by profits, but by ideas. All the traders of all the 
world have not done so much for the happiness of man- 
kind as the moneyless Teacher who on the hills of Pales- 
tine laid down as the final law of society, “ All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.” There is nothing in these eloquently ex- 
pressed hopes, except, indeed, evidence that the foremost and 
wost prosperous nations are far from contented yet, but are 
still straining forward to some Utopia of tranquillity and 
happiness which they may rest assured they never will 
attain. Man has but one power which cannot be predicated 
of God—the power of making efforts—and his destiny is 
to use that power, wisely if he can, but at all events 
ceaselessly, till the end. 

We are not saying these things out of any hostility to 
these great Exhibitions. They cost a good deal both in 
money and in energy, and they bring little happiness at 
the time to the great cities which have no show, and which 
they drain of that surplus of spending money that makes 
for many labouring classes the difference between content 
aud care, but they have their uses nevertheless. They 
probably increase the average of intelligence, and that is 
something gained. It is impossible that such a University 
of Industry should exist even for six months without 
pouring out some knowledge, which we are bound to 
believe it is good for man to have. The electricians of 
the world, for example, can hardly meet, and study all 
the appliances they have invented, and the laws they have 





discovered, in the past ten years, without each of them 
going home in some way better equipped for his task of 
investigation. Many of the difficulties which impede the 
application of electricity as a motive force are known to 
be purely mechanical, and it is quite possible that some 
obscure mechanician, whose discovery has escaped 
attention, may be seen when focussed in clear light 
by a thousand eyes to have removed the obstacles. 
The world would have moved much faster if all its 
best mechanics had seen the earliest steam engines 
when they were first made, and we have all recog- 
nised what the Japanese have gained by merely 
seeing with understanding eyes the work of European 
experts in mechanical arts. That is a considerable advan- 
tage to be yielded by such shows, for every increase of 
power makes man more competent, just as an addition to 
his muscular strength would, and in that competence 
must be some protection against some forms of misery. 
An electric plough might reduce the pressure of the one 
toil which can never end, and an electric loom disperse 
again to their homes those hordes of workers whose 
necessary concentration is now the despair of sanitary 
science, which can manufacture all things except cheap 
fresh air. Electrical skill is, moreover, but one of a hundred 
kinds of skill which will all benefit slightly because the 
skilful will have seen other applications of their especial 
knowledge and experience. Whether art will gain equally 
we doubt. The power of creating artistic things, whether 
buildings, statues, or paintings, died away while 
artists were still living in that permanent exhibition of 
art, Athens, and never developed itself in what must have 
been a most grand collection of the marvels of industry,— 
Greek Constantinople. What, even now, would artists 
not give to see in one place all upon which Alexius 
Comnenus must have gazed, though he learned nothing 
therefrom ? Still, much may be acquired by the visitors, if 
not by the experts, for it is certain that with the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 the English “‘eye for colour” was materially 
modified, with the best of results in English appreciation 
of decoration, china, furniture, and, above all, dress. 
Then, too, we must not forget that in such a gathering of 
industrial products there is, there must be, much pre- 
vention of intellectual waste, each competent man in a score 
of nations seeing clearly for the first time all that has 
been accomplished in his own specialty, and refraining, 
therefore, from wasting his own originating power, always 
a limited quantity, even if he is a Leonardo, on doing 
what has been done. You cannot stand as high upon 
many heaps as upon one heap which contains them all, 
and when the object is clearness of vision the height of 
the standpoint is all-important. The Exhibition will do 
good, therefore, by improving human intelligence in one 
important direction, though it will not improve human 
morale, as M. Millerand in his dithyrambs seems to hope, 
or the human desire for peace, as M. Loubet in his’ more 
moderate utterances appears certainly to believe. 


We need not say that with the advice to stay away 
from the Exhibition as a punishment to the French we 
have no sympathy whatever. The nation as a nation has 
behaved badly to us of late, and its inferior journals have 
indulged a Rabelaisian humour in a way which brings 
lasting discredit upon their customers, but the faults of a 
nation are no reason for shunning a University which can 
teach. If France is hostile, as so many say—though for 
“hostile” we should read “envious”—then fas est et ab 
hoste docerit. That English visitors to the great show will 
be insulted we entirely disbelieve. Not to mention that 
Frenchmen even when raging never quite forget business, 
and that no French trader insults his customers, the 
Parisians just now are in high good humour. They like 
their city to be the centre of observation to mankind, 
and it is, as they think at least, the centre of observatios. 
They would prefer, it may be, to be observed because ther 
are terrible, and would certainly prefer to be observed 
because they had been victorious, but failing the pleasure 
of inspiring fear or celebrating victories, they can enjoy, as 
a less but still keen luxury, the thought of being admired for 
capacity, genius, and taste. To be Romans may be what they 
wish, but they are pleased to be even Athenians, and 
when pleased who is pleasanter, brighter, or more 
courteous than the true Parisian? Englishmen may go 


to the show without the slightest fear of being unwelcome, 
and will, we hope, bring back with them impressions so 
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kindly that even the vitriol which M. Rochefort mistakes 
for wine will be unable to dissolve them. Paris and 
London have warred for at least six hundred years, and 
neither has been able to check the other’s growth by one 
street or square. They may be compelled to fight again, 
though we hope better things, but that is no reason why 
when Paris has a great thing to show London should not 
go to see it, Who knows? She may discover what is 
the antidote to the last new explosive, decomposed water, 
said to be eighteen times as strong as that “ triumph of 
always beneticent science,” dynamite. 





THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL. 

PYXHE discussion that has arisen over the Bill for found- 

ing the Australian Commonwealth may have hitherto 

been conducted with rather more heat than was necessary ; 


but for all that the controversy is, we think, likely to 


lead to good, not evil, results as regards the general 
welfare of the Lmpire. The main point in debate, as 
it is hardly necessary to remind our readers, is 
whether appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 


Council shall not be greatly restricted in the case of 


private litigants, and forbidden altogether in the case of 
disputes as to the interpretation of the new Constitution. 
That is, broadly speaking, what is proposed to be done by 


the draft Constitution which is being submitted by the 


Convention of Australian Colonies to the Imperial Parlia- 


ment. Before considering the question on its merits, let 
us say plainly that we hold, and believe that the people of 


this country will hold, that in the last resort the 
Australians have a right to make their own Constitution, 
and that no one here would dream of attempting to force 
down their throats a Constitution of which they disap- 
proved, even if it could be certainly shown to be an 
infinitely better instrument of government than that de- 
vised by themselves. The Australians, as one of the 
free nations of the Empire, must be the final masters 
of their own destiny. About that there is no sort 
of question. 
has a duty to perform. While fully admitting that 
the final decision lies with the daughter-State, she 
must make sure that she is listening to the authentic 
voice of Australia, and that Australia fully realises 
the nature of the action she is taking. We must 
take care, for example, in the present case, that we 
shall not be told later that the majority of the 
people of Australia did not in the least realise what 
was being done in their name, and that the one thing 
they would like would be to be able to feel that a conflict 
between State rights and Federal rights should be adju- 
dicated upon by a Tribunal with no predilections one way 
or the other. 

Personally we should greatly regret to see the juris- 
diction of the Judicial Committee abolished. In matters 
in which the self-governing nations of the Empire 
are concerned we take without reserve the old Liberal 
line,—#.¢., that the less interference there is with the 
Colonies the better. We hold that in their case 


liberty is better even than ideally good laws, and that in | 


order to be really free they must be allowed the power to 
do wrong as well as to do right. For example, we detest 
Protection in all its forms, and regard it as injurious to 
the best interests—social, moral, and political—of any 








. * | 
closer connection may grow, but in any case a system 


full of power ancl prosperity, and one under which - 
may all feel proud and secure. But while deprecati,. 
the forging of new links, we have always regarded tie 
jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee of “the Pie 
Council as of great importance in preserving and ject 
bolising that common citizenship which is the root of ‘he 
whole matter, and which makes one kin the “ nities bo i 
of Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Afric 
and the “native born ” of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The tie of the Imperial jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Committee, which links without friction or strain hi 
these more or less sentimental reasons to back jt. bet 
there are also very practical arguments to be used in its 
favour. Owing to their origin and history the Constity. 
tions of Canada and Australia—and some day of South 
Africa—are Federal Constitutions. But it is impossible 3 
Federal Constitutions to avoid the necessity for taking deci. 
sions as to whether this or that matter is within the powers 


| of the central or of the local Government, That being the 
| case, the most “detached” Tribunal possible is the best, 


In America the Tribunal charged with the work of inter. 
preting the Constitution—ie., the Supreme Court—ig 
necessarily an internal body, but it is difficult to deny 
that ata moment of great strain a Court more detached 
from the politics of the Union, and so able to view tho 
issues in a purely impersonal spirit, might give better 
satisfaction. America cannot have such a ‘Tribunal 
but since the Dominions and Commonwealths of the 
Empire can it seems a pity that they should not 
take advantage of the opportunity. We do not for 4 
moment mean 40 suggest that a Court sitting in London 
would necessarily be an abler, or more learaed, or more 
high-minded Tribunal than one sitting in Canada or 
Australia. We do, however, believe that in constitutional 
cases if would be more detached. And even if its 
decisions were not per se more impartial, it would 
be a better Court for the purpose of settling con. 
stitutional disputes, because it would be far easier 


|for an angry political party or province to bow to 
At the same time the Mother-country | the decision of a Court hearing appeals from the whole 


Empire than to those of a Court whose members 
could be declared to be prejudiced. In a word, 
the chanco of having so ideal an umpire in con- 
stitutional points as the Judicial Committee is not one 
lightly to be missed. And this view is not mere theory. 
The experience of the Canadian Dominion goes to show 
that the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee has been of 
the greatest possible use iu determining constitutioual 
questions arising under the British North America Act. 
It comes, then, to this. The Commonwealth Bill proposes 
to break one of the most useful links of Empire and to 
do away with one of the institutions which maintain the 
common citizenship within the Empire, and also to aban- 


| don a most useful method of settling the difficult consti- 
| tutional problems which are sure to arise under the Bill, 


All who care for the welfare of the Empire should therefore, 
it seems to us, try to prevent so unfortunate a result. 
We must not, as we have said, force the jurisdiction of 
the Judicial Committee down the throat of an unwilling 
Australia, but we must make sure that Australia really 
meuns what the Bill says, and must ask her to consider 
the immense advantage of having one system for the 
whole Empire, and of not establishing so vital a differ- 
ence between the Constitutions of the Dominion and of the 
Commonwealth. 





community, young or old. But at the same time we | 
realise that treedom is greater than Free-trade, and we; Many ways have been suggested for meeting the ob- 
have never regretted for a moment that the Whig statesmen | jections of the framers of the Australian Bill, and for 
of the last generation gave absolute fiscal freedom to the | reconciling them to the maintenance of the jurisdiction 
Colonies, and did not try to keep them even for their own | of the Judicial Committee. The best, in our opinion, is 
good in financial swaddling clothes. Free-trade secured | the proposal advocated by Mr. Haldane for amalgamating 
by the authority of the Mother-country would have | the House of Lords and tho Judicial Committee, and 
been no gain to the Empire. Free-trade learnt by | for making them into one supreme and final Court for 
experience will be worth having. Again, we have the whole Empire,~a proposal which some of our 
never encouraged any attempt to set up any cut-and- | readers may remember has been several times made iu 
dried system of Imperial Federation. We have always | our columns within the last nine or ten years. Very 
felt. content with preserving the existing conditions, which, | little actual change would be required, for at present 
as the last six months have proved su magnificently, are | the two Courts are almost the same in personnel. The 
well worth preserving. A common citizenship and tbe | Law Lords areall members of the Judicial Committee, and 
passionately loyal alliance of the great free nations of | there are only some two or three of the acting members of 
the Empire have never seemed to us as anything but | the Judicial Committee who are not Law Lords. To put 
strong and trustworthy bases for the Imperial system ;— | it in another way, the most important Colonial appeals 
possibly a system out of which in some distant future a are now heard by the men who constitute the Law Court 
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«'The House of Lords,” but sitting ina different 
d under a different name. W hat we would do, 
hat, we take it, Mr. Haldane also desires, is that the 

and ‘tetion of the Judicial Committee should be trans- 
ved. bodily to the House of Lords, and those acting 
members of the Judicial Committee who are not now Law 
jords should become Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. Io 
his way We should obtain at once one supreme C ourt 
the whole Empire,—a Court which would be second to 
~ n the whole world: This Court micht, as a rule, sit 
sions in order to rn on but o _ 

ld be of equal dignity and authority, and eac 

ga: speak tith the weight of the whole, On 
very special occasions the whole Court might sit as one. 
It goes without saying that the distinguished Colonial 
Judges who are now sworn to the Privy Council should 
recome Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. But they should 
not be mere honorary members of the Court. hey 
ghould be regularly paid members, and should receive 
from the Imperial Treasury such a sum as, added to their 
(‘lonial salaries, would bring their pay up to the regular 
yemuneration of a British Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. 
There should also, of course, be an Indian Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary to represent India, just as there is now on the 
Judicial Committee. The judicial advantages of having 
Canadian, Australian, and South African Judges represent- 
ing those great self-governing communities would be 
very great, but as great would be the political advan- 
tages, The Colonial Judges who now come over to sit on 
the Judicial Committee are only visible to the legal world. 
As Lords of Appeal in Ordinary they would be regular 
Members of the House of Lords, would attend all its 
sittings, and would take part in all its debates just as do 
the other Law Lords. The result would be an immediate 
representation of the great Colonies within the British 
Constitution, yet a representation which would neither 
hamper our machine of government, nor bode any inter- 
ference or injudicious meddling or control in their 
affairs. The Commonwealth of Australia would not 
be any the less free for having its Chief Justice a 
Member of the House of Lords, but the Empire 
would have secured a very useful symbol of unity. 
We most sincerely trust, therefore, that this Session 
may see an Act passed for appointing at least four 
more Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, one from Canada, one 
from Australia, one from South Africa—ultimately 
another must come from New Zealand—and one from 
India, and for transferring the jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Committee to the House of Lords. Surely that is not a 
Court which the Australians will consider unfit to act as 
the umpire under their Constitution. We are aware, of 
course, that it is said that the draft Australian Bill 
cannot be altered by a word, and that the Imperial 
Parliament must take it exactly as it is, or else the 
Colonies will cease to be bound by it, but we refuse to 
believe that the ingenuity of the lawyers cannot find a 
means of escape from a position so ridiculous and un- 
reasonable, It is quite right that the main structure of 
the Bill should remain absolutely intact, but not the clause 
dealing with the appeals to the Queen in Council. Some 
way can, we are convinced, be found for preserving the 
Bill and yet leaving the right of appeal as it exists in 
Canada. It will be the part of Australia to do that. 
Our part will be so to alter the Court to which appeals 
will in future lie that under the name of the House of 
Lords it will hear the final appeals from all parts of the 
British Empire. ‘Io use the old phrase, every British 
vitizen will be a suitor in that Court, and its decisions 
will receive dignity and authority by the presence in it of 
representatives of the great self-governing nations over- 
sea, as well as of those of Mugland, Scotland, and Ireland. 
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THE ITALIAN TROUBLE IN NEW YORK. 

T would be a striking instance of the occasional irony 
of fate if the first outbreak of the long predicted 

war between Labour and Capital should occur in the 
United States, yet there are several influences working 
towards that improbable end. Owing to the feeling that 
property is always in danger and must be protected, its 
rights are defended with less restraint in America than in 
any country in Europe, the capitalists never hesitating to 
crush resistance at any sacrifice of life. At the same time 








the anger of the employed when irritated is unusually 
tierce, the idea being that in a Republic economic suffer- 
ing and excessive economic inequalities are somehow un- 
natural or contrary to the objects of the Constitution, 
Men, too, fly readily to arms, and the employers possess 
wealth and political power such as hardly exist in Europe, 
where the rich, besides being less powerful, are restrained 
by a hundred influences over which wealth has no control. 
Lastly, the mixture of nationalities is beyond all precedent. 
The dominant majority of the whole population is still of 
Anglo-Saxou descent, as is proved by any list of Presi- 
dents or other eminent men, but in the great centres of 
industry the number of foreigners is becoming very great. 
Unskilled labour is almost monopolised by Irish, Italians, 
and Slavs from Hungary, the men of the two latter 
nationalities being brought over in great gangs by con- 
tractors, usually also foreigners, whose business it is to 
plunder the wretched emigrants. There can be little 
doubt that these unhappy labourers, though paid a 
dollar a day, or twenty-four shillings a week, are among 
the most miserable of mankind. Under pretext of repay- 
ing themselves, the contractors sweat their wages, rent 
is enormously high, and the emigrants, whose single 
object is to accumulate enough to live on in their own 
European villages, absolutely will not spend the whole of 
what remains to them in leading decent lives. They 
herd together therefore in masses, defy all sanitary laws, 
eat the least wholesome food, and perish of sickness, there 
is reason to believe, like the poorest class in. besieged 
cities. Leading philanthropists of New York have told 
us that the slums of London are palaces in comparison 
with some of the foreign quarters of their own city, and 
that, as compared with the lot especially of Italians, our 
unskilled workmen when they speak of poverty do not 
know what it is. Disappointed, overworked by at least 
two hours a day, capable by nature of mad excitement, 
and at once despised by the population as uncivilised 
beings and detested by them as unfair competitors, per- 
petually worked on by agitators of various kinds, and 
bound together in secret societies, it is no wonder if the 
temper of the foreigners rises occasionally to the revolu- 
tionary pitch, and they break out in what is really insur- 
rection, though it is not so called. 

An explosion of the kind has just occurred in New 
York. A body of eight hundred Italians were employed 
in constructing a great dam for a reservoir, a few miles 
from the city, when finding that their wages—of which, 
after rent and the “ padrones” were paid, they probably did 
not receive more than half in cash—would not allow of 
savings, they struck and demanded a larger allowance. 
The capitalists who are building the dam refused, and the 
furious Italians, who, it is said, had been buying cart- 
ridges, fled to a hill in the vicinity, announced that they 
would kill any blacklegs who might be engaged, and, 
finally, threatened if assailed by superior force to blow 
up with dynamite the great dam of the Croton reservoir, 
upon which New York depends for its supply of water. 
This would mean the suspension of drinking, and, in fact, 
of industry, in a city now containing two and a half 
millions of people, besides the destruction of the villages 
commanded by the reservoir, which is one of the glories 
of New York, and, as may be imagined, of vast extent. 
The strikers, in fact, designed to produce a catastrophe such 
as has rarely befallen any first-class city, and one which 
would drive the whole white population of the Uniou 
nearly mad with fury and the desire of revenge. An 
appeal was accordingly made to Governor Roosevelt, a 
soldier whose energy had been proved in the Cuban 
operations, and he instantly called out three of the best 
Militia regiments of the State. They responded at oncc, 
the works were occupied by soldiers, “blacklegs” were 
brought in by the hundred, and though one sergeant Lar 
been murdered, there has as yet been no open warfare. 

The danger has been averted for the moment, but there 
is no doubt that it was a real and terrible one, for the 
Italians, most of whom are Neapolitans and Sicilians, are 
capable of rising to the true Anarchist temper, and destroy- 
ing themselves and the community rather than not make 
their vengeance felt. There seems to be no question that 
their threat was one which could be carried out if they were 
wicked enough to execute it, and we have only to imagine 
East London suddenly deprived of water to imagine 
what the consequences would have been. The danger, 
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moreover, does not come from the strikers alone. 
New York is almost a foreign city. There are literally 
tens of thousands within the Mayor’s jurisdiction who are 
unbound to the city by any tie except residence, who are 
burning with anger at the contrast between the lot they 
had expected and the Jot under which they suffer, who see 
all around them evidences of limitless wealth and un- 
bounded prodigality, and who would risk their lives if 
they could see even a chance of a fairer distribution of the 
resources their labour helps to create. If they could find 
arms and a leader they might, in their fury, try to wreck 
the city, and they are ignorant enough to believe that 
they, who, be it remembered, have been mosiy drilled 
soldiers, are strong enough to extort terms even from the 
State. The danger is a permanent one, and is not wholly 
removed by the fact that if time were given to appeal to 
the State, as distinguished from the City, of New York, 
reinforcements would pour in from the country districts 
such as must speedily extinguish any insurrection in the 
blood of its fomenters. The authorities are, therefore, 
deliberating over plans for preventing trouble, and have, 
it is said, resolved to send home great bodies of the Italian 
emigrants. That, however, might provoke the very insur- 
rection they desire to avert, or make discontent universal 
among the entire class of labourers, the “ Hungarians” and 
Poles fearing lest the precedent might be applied to 
themselves. They would resist, and: forcible expulsion 
might produce most serious international complications, 
for though the threats of Italian intervention can hardly 
be anything but words, Italy being no more able to con- 
tend with America than Spain was, the Triple Alliance 
represents a vast mass of physical force, at the disposal of 
Powers which already regard the Union with strong dis- 
favour. The Austrian Government could not resist a 
Hungarian demand for protection, nor could the German 
Emperor neglect a unanimous request for aid from both 
Austria and Italy. The capitalists, too, would resist 
wholesale deportation, for their check upon the rise in 
wages is their power of importing these masses of half- 
civilised labourers, and when they are united their power 
in an American State is very great. We doubt that 
expedient of expulsion, and it is not easy to perceive any 
effective alternative. Measures such as we should adopt 
for remedying the just grievances of the emigrants are 
improbable, Americans, as we understand them, being 
firmly determined to leave all contracts free, and in spite 
of the most strenuous efforts of philanthropic individuals, 
feeling much less sympathy with the sufferings of their 
half-civilised guests than would be entertained in London. 
They despise them, in fact, for their unreason, for their 
superstitions, and for their consent to live without the 
conveniences of civilised life. They regard them, if the 
truth is to be brutally spoken, as a kind of white negroes, 
useful while they will provide cheap labour for rough 
work, but otherwise rather « nuisance to the general 
community. They will, therefore, we fancy, be forced by 
circumstances and the absence cf alternatives into two 
lines of action,—one, an increased severity in their restric- 
tions on immigration, severity such as will really prevent 
the importation of ninety thousand Italians in a year, as 
happened in 1899, and the other a decided, probably even 
a visible, strengthening of the means for rapidly suppress- 
ing any incipient insurrection. That seems necessary in 
the circumstances of New York, just as it is necessary in 
London to keep a guard in the Bank, powder being easily 
drowned if the water is applied five minutes before the 
explosion. For the rest, the United States with their 
vast area, their endless cities, their common schools— 
which are, however, a little enfeebled in their action in 

the case of Catholics—and their vigilant Militia, can 
absorb the present swarm of Italians and Slavs if only it 
is not indefinitely increased. It comes to that. America, 
to remain as she is, must cease to be the refuge of 

destitute mankind, a great change which, curiously enough, 
the late Charles Pearson prophesied would occur before 
the century was complete. 





TEACHERS AND TENURE. 
fh E Nationa] Union of Teachers is a really formidable 
body. It has grown with great and continuous 
speed. It now numbers over forty-two thousand members, 
and the three thousand delegates who have been in ses- 





° ‘ | 
sion this week at York are said to represent some twenty 


district unions and four hundred and thirty association; 

: ng, 
The very terms employed are evidence of the complete. 
ness of its organisation, and the president’s address showa 
that the ambition of the Union has kept pace with ite 
growth. Tenure is now as much a subject of strife with 
elementary teachers as with Irish peasants. Mr, Jacke 
man points out with great truth that the Teachers’ Super. 
annuation Act has brought this question into sudden 
prominence. Now a teacher who is dismissed loses not 
only his current salary, but the pension, which is in part 
deferred payment for past work. The number of dis. 
missals certainly appears very large. The Tenure Com. 
mittee, which does not deal with the grievances of an 
teachers who do not belong to the Union, reckons that jt 
has to deal with four serious cases every week, and with 
half as many that are less serious. On Mr. Jackman’ 
calculation these figures mean that the Committee js 
called upon to give advice and assistance in regard to 
tenure to about 60 per cent. of the members of the Unioy, 
And besides these cases there are many in which the 
sufferers “prefer a private settlement to a public 
battle.” 

From generalities Mr. Jackman comes to particulars, 
(We take these particulars, we should say, from a report 
in the Daily News.) Capricious dismissals occur, it 
seems, as frequently among the teachers in small Board. 
schools as among the teachers in voluntary schools. Wa 
should not have been surprised if the percentage had 
been still larger in the former class. The members of 
rural School Boards have often very little love for 
elementary education. They regard the village school as 
an institution expressly designed to interfere with the due 
supply of child labour. If the master shows any interest 
in securing greater regularity of attendance, or tries to 
persuade a father not to withdraw a promising boy at the 
earliest possible moment, the farmers on the School Board 
will as likely as not think that he is going out of his way 
to injure his employers, and though they may uot think 
this a safe ground for dismissal, it will not be long before 
they discover a more presentable one. The cases, however, 
enumerated by Mr. Jackman are chiefly of a less subtle 
kind than this. The reasons assigned are evidently those 
which actually prompted the dismissal, probably were 
regarded as fully justifying it. In one case the master 
was asked to accept a lower salary on the plea that the 
money was wanted for the repair of the Church. “Too 
often,” says Mr. Jackman, “debts on places of worship, 
both of Church and Noneconformist, are liquidated by 


to submit or go.” In voluntary schools differences 
about services seem to be a frequent source of 
disagreement. A mistress was dismissed ‘ because she 
refused to attend early Communion,” a master because “he 
took a part in some Evangelical services in a neighbouring 
village,” one teacher because he refused to attend a par- 
ticular religious service, another because he persisted in 
attending a particular religious service, another because 
he managed the village library, and another for refusing 
to chant the Psalms. In one case a dismissal was justified 
on the ground that a new clergyman ought to have a new 
schoolmaster. In another “a Nonconformist majority 
succeeded a Clerical majority on the little School Board, 
and the dismissal of the master was based upon the 
ground that ‘it was time the chapel had a turn.’” 


At first sight there seems no justification for many of 
these dismissals. They do not turn upon any failure of 
ability to teach or of zeal in teaching. They relate 
entirely to matters lying outside the teacher’s work, and 
in no way affecting his capacity for discharging his official 
duties. For several of them, however, there is more to be 
said in their defence than is immediately evident. It 
they cannot be defended they can at least be explained. 
Let us suppose the managers of a voluntary school—which 
commonly means the clergyman of the parish—suddenly 
confronted by a new and necessary expenditure. What 
can be more natural than that they should look round to 
see in what directions they can economise in order to meet 
it? The church is in urgent need of repair, and money 18 
hard to come by. The schoolmaster is admittedly aa 
excellent teacher, and if economy were less indispensable 
the managers would never think of parting with him 





But like other people, they have to cut their coat accord 
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oth. The squire has had to do exactly the 
When he could not let his farms he cast 
about him for economies, and = one “ tie direction 
nig daughters’ education. He dismissed a very expen- 
: erness and took a cheaper one in her place. Why 
rr Pr not the parson who has to repair the parish church 
- leaf out of the squire’s book? The children, 
- hy erhaps a few of the most forward, will get on just 
waged and the parish balance-sheet will look all the 
sasiee for the change. Or take some of the other cases 
peo by Mr. Jackman. ; The clergy are apt, and 
naturally apt, to regard the parish schoolmaster as a sort 
of additional curate. In this character it is important 
that the schoolmaster should work cordially with his 
employer, should be of the same mind with him as to the 
conduct of the services, and generally as to the manage- 
ment of the parish. The clergyman chooses a man whom 
he thinks will fulfil these requirements, and after a time 
finds that he has made a mistake,—that the schoolmaster, 
instead of being a help to him outside the school, is really 
a hindrance. What is he todo? It may be said that as 
the mistake was his own it is he that must bear the con- 
sequences ; but however sound this argument may be, it 
can have no reference to a case where the appointment was 
made by his predecessor. Let us suppose that an extreme 
Ritualist chooses a schoolmaster who is in entire sympathy 
with him as regards services and religious teaching, and 
whom he can trust to impress his views as regards both 
upon the children in the school, What is to happen if 
the Ritualist clergyman is succeeded by an equaliy pro- 
nounced Evangelical? Is he to retain a schoolmaster 
who may be a centre of disaffection in the parish, not for 
any fault of his own, but simply because he is liked by the 
school children and by the parents, and is known 
thoroughly to disapprove of all the changes introduced by 
the new incumbent? No donbt some of the cases cited 
by Mr. Jackman are illustrations of mere caprice or 
tyranny. That we fully admit. But we think we have 
shown that to some of them there is another side, that 
school managers may reasonably wish to spend less 
money on the school than they have spent in the past, 
that a clergyman may reasonably think some degree of 
identity of religious views between himself and the school- 
master an important element in the good working of the 
parish, 

It is only just to Mr. Jackman to add that, though he 
does not seem to have given much consideration to these 
difficulties, he does not propose at all a violent remedy. 
The “reasonable security of tenure” for which he pleads 
would be secured, he thinks, if the form of agreement 
prescribed in the Code should contain a provision that 
no teacher should be dismissed without a reasonable 
assigned cause. With such a protection as this teachers 
“may fearlessly perform their duty to the children and 
to the State, and be free to rightly mould the lives and 
characters of the future citizens of this great Empire.” 
The ideal embodied in this last sentence is open, as it 
seems to us, to one serious objection. It takes for 
granted that the whole responsibility of educating the 
children in elementary schools rests with the teachers, 
They have no superiors and no employers. Those who 
appoint them have no right to interfere between them 
and the children unless they can prove some failure of 
duty in the performance of school work. In a voluntary 
school the clergyman of the parish is to count for nothing 
and the school managers are to count for nothing; ina 
Board-school the elected representatives are to count for 
nothing ; and in both classes of school alike the parents 
are to count for nothing. School Boards are necessarily 
very mixed bodies, and parents almost universally are far 
teo willing to hand over their responsibilities to any one 
who will take them off their hands. But such an agree- 
ment as Mr. Jackman desires, if interpreted by the Board 
of Education in the spirit which he seems to contemplate, 
would in the end be absolutely fatal to voluntary schools. 
The subscriptions to these schools are more and more 
evoked by a single consideration,—the desire of the 
subscribers to shape the religious teaching and influence 
of the school in a particular way. If anything which has 
reference to this object is to be classed among “ matters 
entirely extraneous to the school work,” and for this 
reason a teacher who no longer gives satisfaction in these 
respects is a fixture until death or resignation, where is 
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the motive for keeping the school going? The voluntary 
subscriber is no better off than the involuntary ratepayer, 
and when he has discovered this he will naturally prefer 
the part of a ratepayer. He will pay less money and 
have the same share—that is, none at all—in the work of 
school management. Mr. Jackman may be entirely right 
in what he claims, but if the demand is conceded it may 
lave some unexpected consequences. 





“ SLIMNESS.” 

YHE Boers are not nice people in many respects, but one 
charge is pressed against them with an undue vehemence, 
born, we strongly suspect, of surprise. It is considered quite 
unnatural that a population so rough, so rural, and so much 
given to violent expression of its will should be so “slim,” 
that is, in the Taal variety of Dutch, so cunning or crafty. 
They onght as rustics to be simple, a word which meant in 
earlier English at once innocent and foolish. It seems to be 
forgotten that precisely the same charge was formerly levelled 
against the “‘ Yankees,” and this not by Englishmen or any 
Enropeans, but by all Americans outside the six New England 
States. The farmers of those States were supposed by their 
countrymen to be the most cunning of mankind, always intent 
on small cheateries, and always getting the better of their inno- 
cent neighbours by carefully devised little plots. That was the 
central idea of “Sam Slick,” a coarse but genuinely humorous 
book, now, we fancy, nearly forgotten ; and though Judge 
Haliburton was an Englishman, he was not haif so bitter as 
Fenimore Cooper, who in his later years wrote five or six 
novels mainly to prove that “ Yankees” were a set of rascally 
thieves, and the Boers or Dutchmen of New York the 
worthiest of mankind. Even now we imagine a Connecticut 
farmer is esteemed by the rest of his countrymen one of the 
craftiest of men, with whom it is not convenient to bargain, 
and who must be avoided as an employé because he is sure 
sooner or later to play the part of the cuckoo. He is, in the 
literature of his enemies, for all his rusticity, over-canny, 
penurions to dishonesty, and up to a certain point, where his 
religion comes in, entirely undeserving of trust. What with 
his patriotism, indeed, his love of deception, and his capacity 
for irregular warfare, he was very like a Boer, with these differ- 
ences, that he was precise and even prim, instead of lax, in his 
personal habits, and was never, so far as we can remember, 
accused even by implication of any proclivity to cruelty. 
Almost precisely the same faults are asserted in different 
literatures of the peasantry of all Continental States. French, 
German, Italian, and Russian //ftérateurs are never tired of 
alleging that the rustic folk are not simple, but extremely 
cunning, always contriving schemes to begnile money from 
unsuspecting townsmen, and weaving with wonderful skill 
little plots whereby those with whom they do business may 
be taken in. Indeed, many writers even among ourselves 
take just the same view of countrymen, and warn their 
readers not to believe, when dealing with them, in their 
apparent absence of guile. They will cheat you, it is said, 
in a horse as cleverly as any horse-coper, and look all the 
while as rough and simple as if deceit were to them unknown. 
The accusations are not, indecd, so hitter as are ours just now 
against the Boer farmers, for nothing important is involved 
in comprehending rustic character, but they are almost exactly 

of the same kind. 

It is interesting to trace the causes of an opinion so widely 
entertained. One, no doubt, is a sense of annoyed suprise 
to find the “yokel” or “lout” or “countryman” so much 
cleverer and more rognish than he is expected to be. An 
opinion so general that it extends even to those who suffer 
from it, confines acuteness and the disposition to over- 
reach to the inhabitants of cities. The countryman 
must be innocent, for does he not live among lambs, 
and bring up beasts which to those who have never kept a 
collie dog seem absolutely incapable of guile? Moreover, 
the tiller of the fields is incapable of designing, for how 
should he design who is never in a crowd, who talks in a 
thick dialect instead of a mincing one, and who is actually, if 
the district is remote, reverential to his betters? When 
accident reveals to the townsman that his simple friend can 
on occasion be the subtlest of plotters, that he is always 
secretive, and that he understands the characters of all with 
whom he comes in contact, and is willing and able to play on 
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any weakness he perceives, the citizen becomes angry, and in 
his anger—which is partly with himself—invests his rival 
with “slim” attribntes exactly equivalent to those with which 
a hundred pens are now investing the Dutch of South Africa. 
Another cause is aloofness, the different training of genera- 
tions having rendered citizens and country-folk so different in 
speech and ways, that they are to each other almost foreigners, 
and like foreigners, are at once slightly despised and slightly 
suspected. But the main cause of the charge of “‘slimness ” 
is that it is trne. The peasant in every country, South Africa 
included, entertains from tradition a suspicion that all who 
deal with him intend to oppress him, that he can only defend 
himself by craft, and that in money matters especially, if he 
is ever to be safe, he must be both penurions and sly. He 
has to make his income by small bargains, and he becomes 
an adept in bargaining, especially with those who are 
not experts, as he is, in the qualities of the thing bargained 
for. He teaches himself, therefore, to become at once 
plausible and persistent, and having in business deal- 
ings exactly the same conscience as the smali tradesman, 
he generally does get the advantage in a dea]. That seems 
very surprising to his irritated adversary, but there is in it 
no real ground for surprise. There is no reason whatever 
why the countryman should be either better or more foolish 
thanthe man of the towns. He has rather more temptations 
because he is poorer and has fewer opportunities of making 
profit, and he is just as experienced, though his experience 
has been gained ina rather different way. There is nothing 
in the fields, or the air, or the beasts to make him silly, and, 
as a matter of fact, he knows thoroughly one of the most 
difficult and complicated of trades,—how to extract a living 
from the soil. He acquires, too, from intense watchfulness 
in defence of himself, a gift—comprehension of personal 
character—which is often wanting to his rival who has to 
take his enstomers in the lump, and get profit out of them 
without distinguishing carefully between the liberal and the 
illiberal, the persistent and the easygoing, the secretive and 
the man who reveals his purposes at oace. The Boer, we 
suspect, is very much the peasant of any country, with this 
disadvantage, that having been for generations thrown ogainst 
savages under circumstances in which he had either to succeed 
or die a painful death, he has acqnired some of their habit of 
pushing “slimness” into treachery. So did Clive and, as we 
read history, most of the British and French invaders of Asia, 
until complete success enabled the former to shake off a taint 
which offended both their consciences and the habit of mind 
ingrained in them by centuries of freedom. 


Bunt, it is said, no oath will bind the Boer. He will swear 
allegiance one day and bea rebel the next. That charge, if 
well founded, is a very grave one, if only because it makes 
the work of government so irritating and perplexing ; but let 
us wait a little for more evidence. There seems to be a 
chance still that most of the perjured broke their oaths under 
a compulsion which to them seemed more formidable than 
death,--namely, that fear of confiscation which induced so 
many Scotch nobles to send their sons and their tenants into 
the field for the Pretender while professing themselves the 
utmost loyalty to the hated Hanoverians. We have not 
heard as yet of Boers breaking their parole, and we must 
not forget the proof afforded by all history that in times of 
change the oaths which bind the conscience least are oaths of 
allegiance. From 1658 to 1745, two entire generations, how 
many of our own great men were taking pay or favours from 
St. James while corresponding witl: St. Germains? Half the 
Republicans of our time have sworn fidelity to dynasties, and 
in 1852 and 1871 great Frenchmen, even good Frenchmen, 
broke oaths of the kind as if they considered that events 
could release them from the obligation of their word. 
Whatever the amount of their gnilt, which we are not 
just now discussing, it was identical in kind with that 
of the Boers who, when Field-Marshal Lord Roberts 
seems to be winning, swear allegiance to Queen Victoria, 
and when Mr. Kruger seems again to have a chance, take 
up arms once more in defence of the Republics, Those 
who are guilty of such treachery may deserve death as much 
as Marshal Ney did—we are not arguing that point—bnut 
their conduct is not so exceptional us to make of them a 
different species separated from the remainder of mankind. 


the point of view of patriotism, because they are re 
difficult to govern their country without persisten 
but it is conduct which has been only too common 
history, especially in periods when changes of Government 
have been frequent and momentous. At such times thos 
who are neither wholly good nor wholly bad find e€Xcuses in 
the circumstances around them which historians will condemn 
as severely as moralists. Our remote ancestors sometimes 
showed themselves both subtle and farsighted folk, The 
passed during the Wars of the Roses a statute which to the 
Boers of the Free State valleys must appear the perfection of 
wisdom, that which declares that treason is not treason if the 
cause to be favoured by the treason is that of a King in 
actual possession of the crown. ‘That statute is, we funey 
still operative, and if a struggle for the succession wets 
possible in England, would have strange resnits, 
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THE DECLINE OF THE MEMOIR. 
N every hand there are signs that an age of memoirs js 
upon us. There have been such periods before, when 
the memoirs of some “ person of quality ” and the “ remains” 
and “additional remains ” of some divine were the most com: 
mon outputs of the Press. Then biography was a decent mark 
of respect, less necessary than a tombstone, but of a rank 
with the mutes and weepers. My lord was scarcely gone from 
his earthly tenement when his confidential secretary or his 
domestic chaplain had begun the work, which in time came 
into print with a frontispiece wherein Muses wept over their 
patron’s bier, It was all an innocent convention, and the 
products, save in some few cases where the subject had made 
history, have departed intolimbo. After all, the chaplain did 
his work with care and leisure, and the books had dignity 
if they lacked interest. To-day we are in a different 
case. No sooner does a notable man die than his memoir ig 
forthcoming, and the same newspaper which prints an account 
of his funeral advertises his Life in two volumes with photo. 
graphs. Any one with the smallest pretensions to fame may 
count on a hastily written biography; and the fasbion goes 
further, for the majority make it their business to forestall 
the biographer and publish their annals in their lifetime, 
It is ungenerons to find fault with the good people who keep 
diaries and long memories, for we owe them many pleasant 
hours; but the fashion is a dangerous one, and there are 
sad examples of its degradation. ‘Io have known eminent 
men and women is well, and to remember their sayings better; 
but more than this is required for the making of a good 
book. The truth is that a man’s life is now regarded asa 
commercial asset. While he lives publishers pester him for 
his memoirs, and after his death there is always some 
willing scribe for the work. And the great public likes it, 
and money is made, and every one is satisfied. Soon it will 
be a sacred duty to one’s family to have memoirs ready for 
publication, and some day an enlightened Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will exact Estate-duty on this as on other personal 
assets, 
We confess to a catholic liking for memoirs of every sort, 
provided they be done well. From the small craft of 
anecdote-books and table-talk, and the elegant brigautines 
of diaries and collections of letters, to the great three-deckers 
of a Horace Walpole and a Boswell, we find the class one 
of the most entertaining in literature. We would sharply 
distinguish the memoir from the biography. The latter isa 
stiff and comprehensive work, conducted in a scientific spirit, 
with excursions in psychology and dissertations on ethics, 
and, speaking generally, a rounded philosophy. The true 
biographer must not make an idol of his subject; he must 
discriminate and criticise; and he must make a laborious 
search after truth. Hence biography—in this severe sense 
is rarely abused, for only the great are its objects, and the 
man who essays it 1s, as a rnle, a serious and competent 
person. But the memoir is a lesser work, though not 
necessarily in avoirdupois weight, for it may ran to a dozen 
volumes. It is biography in undress, the private, domestic, 
temperamental side of life, depicted from a near point of view, 
and not with the scientific aloofness of biography. It may 
take the shape of reminiscences, when from a record of 
preferences and impressions a man’s character stands re- 
vealed, or its form may be the impersonal memoir published 





It is utterly bad, both from the Christian point of view and 


after death. It is a chronicle of little things, since three 
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are made up of them, but the little things 
meaning which Dr. Johnson claimed for them. 
Sir, so little for so little a creature as 
ying little things that we attain the great 
little misery and as much happiness as 


parts of life 
must have the m 
«There is nothing, 
man, It is by stud 
art of having as 
possible.” 

Let all this be granted, and let a man have the best dis- 

ition in the world towards the class; yet the odds are 
or the modern memoir will prove too much for him. For 
- hing, there are too many. The smallest notable in any 
- ri life must have this tribute to his merits, and the 
‘the memoirist is rarely proportionate to the 
man's fame. But such books are for the friends, it will 
be suid; the stranger need not read them. True, but 
the practice corrupts the whole art, and where one 

d book might be written there will be twenty bad 
ones. With the great names the case is even worse. All 
daily newspapers, We understand, keep certain biographies in 
type for years, to be prepared against a “ sudden call”; and it 
would almost appear as if the publishers accepted a memoir 
and delayed it till its subject’s death, when it might issue 
with exquisite fitness a wreath for the great man’s tomb and 
a sop to public curiosity. Greatness must be a dreary busi- 
ness for aman nowadays, with the consciousness that a crowd 
of dull, incompetent biographers will bespatter him with their 
epithets before the breath is well out of his body. And so come 
the pithless memoirs which drive better work from the field. 
The public are in a hurry and must be waited on. While Mr. 
Y’s name is still in the papers it wants to know all about his 
educationand his family, his recreations, his taste in wine, his 
opinions on his contemporaries. The habit is part of the 
vulgar curiosity which gives personal journalism its vogue ; 
and indeed this type of memoir is simply a systematised and 
padded journalism. When we read to-day that Lady S gave 
a dinner party at which Mr. M was a guest, or that Mr, A 
has gone with the Doke of B to the Hindu Koosh, we are 
morally certain that some day we shall read all abont the 
conversation at the dinner and the sport or the expedition in 
some gossipy memoir. Here again we would distinguish. 
All this may be interesting, possibly even of first-class 
historical worth; our complaint is that the atmosphere of 
journalism is apt to blur the vital and the trivial in one 
undistinguished chaos, 
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The memoir has become too common and too careiess, and 
aligrievances culminate in the great complaint that itis rarely 
literature. For literature involves distinction, conscience, and 
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/ and snail-like progress, men should suffer horribly and die 
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iser: ? i e things are neces: i 
is all the difference in the world between the gossip of a miserably? Truly, if these things are necessary in order 
Pepys anda Boswell and the chatter of the hack journalist. 


In the case of men who have filled a great place, there may be | 


reason its limits, when they appear, are impassable. There 


an historical interest apart from the artistic. It may be 
valuable for the future student to know where Metternich or 


| 
| 


the savew of wit, books without form or true matter, sandy 
deserts of infinite triviality—what is to be said of them ? 
Even when the subject is all that can be desired and the 
author capable, the modern custom of haste leaves the work 
ernde and incomplete. Now and then the perfect memoir, 
such as Sir Henry Cnnningham’s sketch of Lord Bowen, 
arises to point the contrast; but for the rest, we have oar 
Church dignitaries, our minor travellers, our heroes of the 
tarf, and our inconsiderable litterateurs,—cach in two volumes 
with portraits, 





Some day, as we have ventured to predict, there will be an 
Estate-duty upon this form of wealth; but till that 
enlightened hour, let us insist upon the fact that memoir- 
writing is an art and not a catalogue. The memoir is an 
essay in the science of selection, as difficnlt a form as any in 
literature. In our own country it has been done supremely 
well; all the more reason, therefore, why we should protest 
against its decline. In the first place, let it be restricted in 
subject. In the second place, let it be regarded as literature, 
and not as the casual skimmings of daily journalism. And 
above all things, let its matter be compressed and assorted. 
The tonchstone of selection may be as varied as possible, but 
let the selection be there. A man (or his biographer) must 
be indeed possessed of extraordinary self-conceit if he thinks 
that every petty detail of his daily life is of interest to 
posterity when crudely and boldly set forth. If life “de. 
mands an art,” so does the memoir. 





THE UNDYING ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 
S(OME of the greatest among men have spoken and 
\ written regarding the material progress of mankind as 
if every new invention for shortening distance, for 
;economising time or labonr, and increasing produc- 
tion were but another step in the direction of eliminating 
} romance from the weary world. 





Especially has this been said of sea traffic, We are asked 
to believe that in the tiny vessels of Magalhaens, the pesti- 
lential hulls of Anson’s squadron, or the cambrous wooden 
| walls of Trafalgar there dwelt a romance which is now non- 
| existent at sea,—that the introduction of the steam-driven ship 
| has been fatal to a quality which in truth belongs not at all to 
material things, but holds its splendid court in the minds of 
men. Do they, these mourners over departed romance, hold, 
then, that misery is essential to romance? Is it essential to 
| romantic interest at sea that because of the smallness of the 
ack of healthful food, their clumsiness of build 





that romance shall flourish, we may find them still amongst 
us both at sea and on Jand, though happily in ever lessening 
proportion to an improved order of things. 


But sober consideration will surely convince us that as far 





Bismarck dined on some particular night, though the dinner | as true romance is concerned the modern ironclad warship, 
itself was dull. But such cases must be the exceptions; | for instance, need abate no jot of her claim to the three- 
with the common celebrity we want a direct human interest. | decker of last century or the ‘Great Harry’ of our infant 
We would not for the world miss one of Johnson’s | Navy. The sight of a 15,000 ton battleship cleared for action 
comments or Pepys’s confessions. When the little Secretary | and silently dividing the ancient sea in her swift rush to 
to the Admiralty chronicles his repentances and his pecca- | meet the foe, not a man visible anywhere abont her, but all 
dilloes, the humours of Lady Castlemaine, the excellence of his | grim, adamantine, and awe-inspiring,—in what is she less 
wife’s pasties, and the glorics of his “new summer black | romantic than the ‘ Victory’ under all canvas breaking the 
bombazine”; when Swift talks of Sir Patrick and Lady | line at Trafalgar? As an incentive to the exercise of the 
Masham’s children, and the dinners at Mrs, Vanhomrigh’s; | imagination, the ironclad certainly claims first place. Like 
when Horace Walpole draws his acrid, unforgettable portraits | some fire-breathing dragon of ancient fable she comes, 
of the men and women he knew; when Boswell builds up | apparently by her own volition, armed with powers of 
from scattered anecdotes and broken conversations the most | destruction overtopping all the efforts of ancient story- 
complete figure of a man in English letters,—then we know | tellers. Yet to the initiated she is more wonderful, more 
the value of the “little things” which are the foundation of a | terror-striking, than to the unknowing observer. For the 
memoir, Bunt the detail must be illustrative of character, | former pierce with the eye of knowledge her black walls of 
that illuminating commonplace which cannot be over-valued, | steel, and see within them hundreds of quiet, self-possessed 
or it must be in itself a contribution to the gaiety or| men standing calmly by gun-breech, ammunition-hoist, 
edification of the world. Greville gives us the stock-pot of | fire-hose, and hospital, Deep under the water-line are scores 
history; Mr. Froude’s memoir of Carlyle, with all its faults, | of fiercely toiling slaves to the gigantic force that actnates 
has a profound psychological interest ; while Sir Algernon | the whole mass. Hardly recognisable as human, sealed up 
West—to descend to lesser instances—has a keen eye for | in stokeholes under a pressure of several atmospheres, the 
humour and the proper manner. These are instances of | clang of their weapons never ceases as they feed the long row 
detail which is justified; but how often is all justification | of caverns glowing white with fervent heat. All around 
absent? The shoals of biographies of dull, pompous, priggish | them and beneath them and above, clearly to be discerned 
people, which have no possible historical interest, and noue of | through all the diabolical clamonr of engines and roaring of 
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furnaces, is that sense of invisible forces subdued by the hand 
of man, yet ferociously striving against restraint, a sense that 
makes the head of the new-comer throb and beat in sympathy 
until it seems as if the brain must burst its containing bone. 

Just abaft these chambers of accumulating energy are the 
giants being fed thereby. Unhappy the man who can see no 
romance in the engine-room! Nothing exalting, soul-stirring, in 
the rbythmical race of weariless pistons, no storm-song in their 
magnificent voices as they dash round the shaft at ninety 
revolutions per minute. Standing amid these modern genii, to 
which those of “ The Thousand and One Nights ” are bat puny 
weaklings, the sight, the senses are held captive, fascinated 
hy so splendid a manifestation of the combination of skill 
und strength. And when unwillingly the gazer turns away, 
there are the men; the grimy, greasy, sweat-stained men. 
Watchful, patient, catlike. Ready at the first hint either 
from the racing Titans themselves or from the soaring bridge 
away up yonder in the night, to manipulate lever, throttle- 
valve, and auxiliaries as swiftly, deftly, and certainly as the 
great surgeon handles his tools in contact with the silent, living 
form under his hands. 


What a lesson on faith is here. Faith in the workmanship 
of the complicated monsters they control, faith in one another 
to do the right thing at the right moment when a mistake 
would mean annihilation, faith in the watcher above who is 
guiding the whole enormous mass amidst dangers seen and 
unseen, This, too, is xo blind faith, no mere credulity. It 
is born of knowledge, and the consequences of its being mis- 
placed must be constantly in mind in order to insure effective 
service in time of disaster. It would surely be a good thing 
if more poetry were written on the iines of “ McAndrew's 
Hymn,” always supposing the poets could be found; greater 
efforts made to acquaint us who lead comfortable lives ashore 
with the everyday heroism of, the continual burnt-offering 
rendered by, the engineer, fireman, and trimmer. Perhaps we 
might then begin to discern dimly and faintly that so far from 
the romance of the sea being destroyed by the marine engine, it 
has been strengthened and added to until it is deeper and 
truer than ever, 


And as with the men in the bowels of the ship so with those 
above. Commanding such a weapon of war as binted at in the 
preceding lines, see the central figure in his tower of steel, 
surrounded by telephones, electric bells, and voice tubes. Every 
portion of the ship, with its groups of faithful, waiting men, 
is within reach of his whisper. Behind him stands a man lke 
a statue but for the brown hands grasping the spokes of the 
tiny wheel which operates the 150 horse-power engines far 
away in the run, which in their turn heave the mighty steel 
rudder this way or that, and so guide the whole fabric. This 
man in command wields a power that makes the mind reel to 
consider. A scarcely perceptible touch upon a button at his 
side, and away speeds a torpedo; another touch, and two guns 
hurl 850 Ib. of steel shell filled with high explosive to a 
distance of ten miles if necessary. Obedience instant, 
perfect, yet intelligent is yielded to his lightest touch, his 
faintest whisper. So too his subordinates, each in their turn 
commanding as well as being commanded, and each saturated 
with the idea that not merely obedience, but obedience so 
swift as to be almost coincident with the order, is essentia). 
Yet above and beyond all this harmony of discipline is the 
man who controls in the same perfect way the working, not 
only of one ship, but of a whole fleet. He speaks, and 
immediately flags flutter if by day, or electric lights scintil- 
late if by night. Each obedient monster replies by fulfilling 
his will, and the sea foams as they swoop round each other in 
complicated evolutions, or scatter beyond the horizon’s rim 
to seek the commonenemy. It is the triumph of discipline, 
organisation, and power under command. 

As it is in the Navy so it is in the mercantile marine. 
Here is a vessel of a capacity greater than that costly experi- 
ment born out of due time, the ‘Great Eastern.’ Her lines 
are altogether lovely, curves of beauty unexcelled by any 
yacht afloat. With such perfect grace does she sit upon the 
sea that the mere mention of her size conveys of it no con- 
viction. Her decks are crowded with landward folk, for 
whose benefit naval architects and engineers have been busy 
devising ways and means of bridging the Atlantic. Every 
comfort and convenience fur the poor, every luxury for 
the rich, is there. Majestically, at the stroke of the honr, 








she moves, commences her journey. Ami 

of parting friends, the agony “ mean gen 
bonds, the placid conductors of this floating city ea ye 
their work. Theirs it is to convey on scheduled time $ . 
port to port across the trackless, unheeding ocean all thi 
multitude of units, each a volume of history in himeelf or } < 
self of most poignant interest could it be unfolded, And . 
the sinuous grace, the persistent speed, the Co-partnershi ~ 
affinity held between man’s newest and God’s oldest a 
Its romance is beyond all power of speech to describe, Silent, 
speechless marvel only can be tendered unto it. The rs 
regularity and order which prevails, the way in which alas 
may be counted on, these are offences in the eyes of sans 
would-be defenders of romance. They are not appareatiy 
offended at the unerring regularity of natural phemeen, 
How is it that the same quality manifested by man’s bandj, 
work in relation to the mutable sea gives Occasion of 
stumbling? <A hard question. Not that the mere regularity 
alone is worthy of admiration, but the triamph of mind over 
matter, manifested as much in the grimiest little tug crouch. 
ing behind a storm-beaten headland watching, spider-like for 
a homeward-bound sailing-ship, or in the under-engined 
swag-bellied tramp creeping stolidly homeward, bearing her 
quota of provision for a heedless people who would starye 
without her, is everywhere to be held in admiration as 
fragrant with true romance, the undying romance of the sea, 

F. T. Buttey, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
See en 
HOW TO TREAT THE SOUTH AFRICAN REBELS, 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I gladly acknowledge the moderation of the Spectator 
on this subject as compared with the most impolitic 
vindictiveness of which Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s long tirade 
may be taken asthe type. Yet I have read the article in your 
just issue with great regret and anxiety. It is not a question 
of gratifying feelings, either our own or Colonial feelings, 
but of doing the best for the peace and good government of 
South Africa. But to hand over to the tender mercies of a 
mixed “Commission of soldiers and lawyers,” with a view to 
political disfranchisement, certain districts which have been 
reported as disloyal, is a plan which seems to me exceedingly 
likely to perpetuate a racial sore, and retard indefinitely the 
dawn of reconciliation. You are willing to “risk the inflict 
ing of an injustice on a few loyal individuals.” Surely that 
is contrary to one of the fundamental principles of British 
law,—namely, that it is better that a multitude of guilty 
persons should escape than that one innocent person 
should be unjustly punished. In the present temper of 
the public, moreover, I am afraid that your mixed Com- 
mission would be likely to include among the disloyal 
many who have been really loyal. But have you not for- 
gotten one very important consideration? Are we, as a 
nation, entitled to take this very lofty stand in the matter of 
rebellion? Less than five years ago the Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony organised a conspiracy against the life of the 
Transvaal Republic for the purpose of annexing its goldfields 
to Rhodesia. The conspiracy was frustrated. The Transvaal 
Government handed over the ringleaders of the expedition 
to the British Government, and treated with great leniency 
the leaders of the conspiracy in the Transvaal. President 
Kruger received the thanks of the British Government for 
his “ magnanimity.” But bow did the British Government 
punish that rebellion? It inflicted light terms of imprison- 
ment, as first-class misdemeanants, on the leaders of the Raid, 
together with the loss of their commissions on those who were 
soldiers. But the imprisonment was not carried out to its full 
term, and the commissions were restored. But, worst of all, the 
man who hatched the whole conspiracy, and deceived his own 
Government and the Queen’s representative, was—so far from 
being punished—eulogised by the British Government. He 
was allowed to retain his Privy Councillorship and to pro- 
ceed on his career of mischief. I humbly submit, then, that 
we do not come into this question of “ disloyalty ” with clean 
hands, and it would be the part of wisdom to ery “ quits.” 
Great allowance should be made for the disloyalty of district 
occupied by the Boer forces. It is due to our mismanage- 
ment that those districts were invaded at all, and the Dutch 
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on there put under the stress of a crvel trial. To- 
rs give us a foretaste of the kind of justice meted 
ont by a military Commission ; two men sentenced, the one 
to ten, the other to five years’ penal servitude. _The report 
adds: “The prisoners were not ringleaders, but joined rebel 
commandos.” Compare this with the punishment meted out to 
the ringleaders of the Rhodesian Raid. It seems to me that, 
as a nation, we cannot afford to be “ extreme to mark what 
is done amiss,” and I am sure that a policy of generosity and 
on would pay in the long rnn.—I am, Sir, &c., 


JUSTITIA, 


populati 
day's pape 


wise oblivi 


Would our correspondent never disfranchise a corrupt 

borongh because such disfranchisement must necessarily do 
an injustice to many persons who have not been guilty of cor- 
ruption? Our correspondent seems to have forgotten that we 
have taken a foremost part in censuring the action of Mr. 
Rhodes and his followers in connection with the Raid. But two 
wrongs do not make a right, and the Raid must not be made 
a perpetual shelter from political misdoing in South Africa. 
Our correspondent seems also not to have noticed that we 
have consistently deprecated harsh measures in South Africa, 
and the treating of men as rebels who merely took the Boer 
side in the abstract and withont committing overt acts. It 
ig just because we do not wish to see a Bloody Assize or 
confiscations and forfeitures on a great scale, and because we 
want to see a strong, free, self-governing nation created in 
South Africa, that we advocate the temporary disfranchise- 
ment of proved rebel districts, instead of more drastic treat- 
ment. Savein exceptionaily bad, and of course clearly proved, 
cases—such as where British subjects placed in power by the 
invaders have used that power cruelly and tyrannically—we 
wonld be very lenient to those who took the Boerside. Atthe 
same time we must dosomething tomark the difference between 
those who actively helped the enemy and those who remained 
loyal. We would mark the difference, not by encouraging 
the spirit of revenge, but by assuring the loyalists that at 
any rate they shall not be governed by districts which 
welcomed the invader and joined themselves to the Free 
Stateor the Transvaa!, If constituencies may be disfranchised 
for electoral delinquencies, surely they may he disfranchised 
for taking up arms against the State to which they owe 
allegiance. —ED, Syectator.] 





LORD ROBERTS AS HIGH COMMISSIONER OF. 
SOUTH AFRICA, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—We have read with much interest the article which 
appears in the Spectator of February 24th advocating the 
appointment of Lord Roberts as High Commissioner of 
South Africa. In so far as that article deals with the 
character and actions of Lord Roberts we in no way differ 
from its conclusions. The Empire owes to him a debt of 
deepest gratitude for the sacrifices he has made, for his 
masterly strategy in the field, and the wisdom, moderation, and 
tact he has shown in the semi-civil and semi-political problems 
that have confronted him. The loyalists of South Africa, above 
all others, recognise these claims of his to every honour and 
distinction that a grateful people can bestow, but we imagine 
that the recognition which you propose is not of the kind 
that would be most grateful to Lord Roberts, nor, under 
present cirenmstances, does it offer the best field for the 
future utilisation of his great abilities in the service of the 
Empire, That field unquestionably lies in the reorganisation 
of the Army. Great and capable as Lord Roberts is, we 
venture to think that, following on the unconditional sur- 
render of the Transvaal and Orange Free State, which it is 
his first and chief duty to secure, there remain problems for 
solution which demand a more intimate knowledge of South 
Africa and its peoples than Lord Roberts can yet possibly 
possess, Nor can it be forgotten that we have in our 
midst, in Sir Alfred Milner, a man of the highest 
ability, tact, and judgment, who has made the deepest 
atudy of these subjects, who, with the capacity for taking 
infinite pains, has mastered the Dutch language and the 
character and opinions of the people; <vho has travelled 
amongst them and fitted himself for the task in question 
with a thoroughness which is’ as remarkable as it is com- 
plete. It was, therefore, with no small surprise that we read 








your suggestion, and were it not for the weight which is 
generally attached to articles in the Spectator, we should 
have passed it over without comment. But on this occasion 
your usually accurate information is at fault. Sir Alfred 
Milner has not served five, but only three, years as Governor 
and High Commissioner at the Cape, and we have ascer- 
tained on the best authority that his health has not 
appreciably suffered from “the terrible strain of recent 
events.” It is proverbially bad tactics “to change horses 
when crossing a stream,” and it would be a supreme 
instance of like folly, as well as base ingratitude, to change 
High Commissioners at the present juncture. We remember 
too well the results of the recall of Sir Bartle Frere, and we 
hope that the like mistake will not be made again. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Sir Alfred Milner has the entire 
confidence of every truly loyul subject of the Queen in South 
Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., J. GoRDON Spriaa, 

Chairman of the South African Vigilance Committee. 


[Sir Gordon Sprigg is too sensitive. We made a mistake 
as to Sir Alfred Milner’s tenure of office, but we did not for a 
moment advocate his recall. Wo also distinctly stated that 
Sir Alfred Milner must see the war through. Surely one 
may be allowed to praise Lord Roberts without being 
assumed to have thereby attacked Sir Alfred Milner,.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER AND THE 
DUTCH. > 
(To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I be permitted to criticise the following sentence 
in the speech of Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner as reported at the 
Café Monico dinner ?—“It would startle those people who 
took the other side [z.e., to Mr. Schreiner] to find that the 
Dutch put the native champions into Parliament, and the 
same people who had alienated the natives were also 
alienating the Datch,—those Dutch who gave a contribution 
of £30,000 towards the Fleet.” I suppose that Mr. Schreiner 
alludes especially, although he does not mention names, to 
Mr. R. Solomon, the Member for the native constituency of 
Tembuland, for he can mean no one else. If we ask why Mr. 
Solomon won against Sir Gordon Sprigg by 311 to 749 in the 
last election, it certainly was not through any love for the 
Datch on the part of the natives of Tembuland. Fingoes 
and Kaffirs know the gentle and philanthropic Boer too 
well. Mr. Solomon had a particular personal qualification, 
being nephew of that late well-known Cape _philan- 
thropist and politician, Mr. Saul Solomon, and it was upon 
the strength of this connection, I feel sure, that the balance 
turned in his favour. When I was out at the Cape there was 
no man more cordially hated and disliked by the Dutch for 
his philanthropy towards the natives than Mr. Saul Solomon. 
To turn round now and say that the Dutch are converted to 
his views and are putting “native champions” into Parlia- 
ment is a most preposterous statement, Given five years of 
Dutch ‘“ Afrikander” rule, and I venture to prophesy that 
not only Tembuland would be disfranchised, but that the 
whole work of native regeneration, which has been taken in 
hand for so many years by British missionaries and British 
statesmen, would be ripped up and undone, and the natives 
reduced to the ranks of “Gibeonites” of society. We have 
only to look to the Transvaal and watch the gentle (?) methods 
of spoliation of the native that have taken place there since the 
declaration of war. Ihave some knowledgeof the working of the 
Glen Grey Act, and also of John Jabavu, the latter an advocate 
for native rights, and a learned Fingo, I believe, educated for 
some time at the Gill College. It is just possible that some 
party capital may have been made out of the working of the 
“Glen Grey Act,” which to my mind should be regarded as a 
tentative measure in native politics rather than “a law of the 
Medes and Persians.” Bat in spite of possible imperfections, 
there is a sound principle underlying “the Glen Grey Act.” 
It would be useful to get an explicit statement or two from 
the Member for Tembuland, if he boasts of having the mantle 
of his uncle, Saul Solomon. But I for one must most 
strongly protest against Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner’s par- 
ticular methods of treating this South African question, and 
trying to make people in England believe that the Dutch 
are putting “native champions into Parliament.” Let us have 
fuller reasons, more names, and more light and illustration 
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all round. Such a circumstance as “the Tembuland 
Election,” for instance, should be thoroughly explained. 
With regard to the statement, “alienating those Dutch who 
gave a contribution of £30,000 towards the Fleet,” am I not 
right in saying that it was Sir J. Gordon Sprigg who, at the 
Jubilee of 1897, promised on behalf of the “ Progressives” in 
South Africa a warship, an ofier afterwards commuted to 

30,000 annual subsidy ? The Datch or “ Bond” party could 
hardly well refuse their consent to ratifying such a just 
measure of coast protection when the word of the Cape 
Ministry had been given. Moreover, had not some of the 
Afrikander Bond leaders trained their willing dupes to shout 
for complete independence, with only “British coast protec- 
tion” as long as it suited them, until, perbaps, Kruger had 
got his own warships, as he notified he might, in a well-known 
conversation with Lord Loch? Looked at from a business, 
and not a sentimental, point of view, the naval subsidy, as 
voted for by all parties at the Cape, was a method of marine 
insurance. If there was any credit to be assigned to any 
particular party, it must be given to the Progressives and 
Sir J. G. Sprigg.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILLIAM GRESWELI, M.A. 





A HUMBLE CRITICISM. 
(To THE EpIToR OF TUR “SPECTATOR.”] 

Si1r,—I have lately read a novel entitled “ Parson Kelly.” I 
did so under the impression that it was a sort of historical 
romance referring to the Jacobite conspiracy, and becanse 
one of the authors was Mr. Andrew Lang, who, I knew, had 
made a special study of the Jacobite history, and in general 
of the period of Queen Anne and the two first Georges in 
relation to that history. I was confirmed in my idea that 
the book was to be regarded, on the whole, as at least vrai- 
semblable, if not always strictly historical, in its pictures of 
the Jacobite party and of the period, by the dedication to the 
Baron de Wogan. The same view was suggested by the 
exception so emphatically noted in the preface—an exception 
which I took to imply the swle to the contrary—that “the 
proceedings of Lady Oxford ”—one of the characters in the 
romance—‘‘are unhistorical,” the rather as it is added 
that Swift furnishes some ground for imagining that 
there may have been such a lady among the Jacobite 
adherents, although he gives no hint as to her name. I 
take it for granted accordingly that the picture given of the 
habits, manners, and morals of the period, and especially of 
the Jacobite party—an undeniably vivid and brilliant picture, 
however morally repulsive—is, in the main, historically cor- 
rect, truthlike, if not true in details of fact. But there seem 
to me to be two particulars, where error would not have been 
expected, as to which the story is notably incorrect. The 
reader is brought, towards the end of the romance, into con- 
tact with the Methodists, as these were in 1745, One of the 
characters—a Jacobite leader in the Rebellion of 1745—is 
made to refer to John Wesley, being himself at the time 
hilleted at Preston on a Methodist cobbler :— 

«John Wesley, little Jack Wesley,’ cried Wogan. ‘Why, I 
have saved him from many a beating at Westminster School ! ’— 
*Do you know that saint, sir?’ asked the cobbler.—* Know him, 
| know nobody else, if he is the brother of honest Sam Wesley, 
that once let me into the deanery on a nightin May. Assuredly 
I knew little Jack.’ ” 

Here, of course, John Wesleyjis confounded with Charles. 
All the world—at least all who care about the religious 
history of England in the last century—must be supposed to 
know, on reflection, that John Wesley was a Charterhouse 
boy, not a “ Westminster’”’; one, also, as to whom there is no 
tradition of floggings, but of his patience under semi- 
starvation, of his cheerful and unflagging industry, and of 
his academical success. Mr. Lang might have been expected 
to know better than what is here printed. That, however, is 
a trifling affair, thongh it is rather a strange mistake. 
Another point is perbaps more serious. One of the leading 
female characters of the romance is Lady Oxford, a beautiful, 
brilliant, but profligate and altogether worthless éntr/qante. 
She, however, towards the end of the story is brought in 
among the Methodists in 1745 as a reformed character, as a 
reputed saint and a preacher, as the great friend of Methodism 
and the Wesleys, known among the Methodists as the “elect 
lady.” She has abandoned the profligacies of her early 
life to become u professedly religious leader and teacher, but 
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all the time a hypocrite. If the sobriquet, “elect lady,” had 
not been joined with her name and character, this would not 
have mattered much. But the phrase is historic, [t was 
applied by all the chief leaders of the Evangelical revival of 
the last century, and especially by the intimate circle of 
devoted ladies and clergymen who surrounded her, to one 
woman, and to one only, the noble, high-bred, virtuous, and 
from her early life onwards the consistently Christian, Selina 
Hastings, Countess of Huntingdon. To bring such a 
character as the Countess of Oxford of this novel into the 
scenery of religious revivalism in 1745 as a comrade of 
the Wesleys, known as the “elect lady,” is a piece of 
carelessness very likely indeed to be misunderstood as covert 
satire of a noble Christian woman, though I am fully con. 
vinced that this was not at all intended. I venture, aga very 
old subscriber to the Spectator, to offer this criticism on 4 
volume that is likely to be widely read.—I am, Sir, &., 
AN OLpv Meruopisr, 





WHITE AND BLACK. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The letter of your correspondent “L. 8.” is one 
breathing fully the spirit of the former slave-owners of the 
Southern States of the American Union. The treatment of 
the coloured man in the United States is the disgrace of the 
Union. To speak of the “everlasting subjection” of the 
negroes to the white race is worthy of a Transvaal Boer or of 
a disciple of Nietzsche. I have known in my youth French 
refugees from St. Domingo who had owned slaves, They 
have told me that never was the island so well governed as 
under Toussaint l’Onverture, the negro, whose overthrow by 
the first Napoleon was one of the worst crimes of that arch. 
criminal. Has “ L. 8S.” ever heard of Moshesh, the Basuto— 
to my mind one of the most remarkable Sovereigns known to 
history—who extinguished cannibalism in his country, estab- 
lished friendship with the Zulus by sending them a present 
of cattle after defeating them, invited missionaries into-his 
country (though he never became a Christian), sued for peace 
with England «/te7 repelling Sir George Cathcart’s attack on 
his stronghold of Thaba-Bossiu, defeated a Boer invasion, 
compelled President Boshoff of the Free State to sue for peace, 
and only granted it on condition that all differences should 
be referred to Sir George Grey, then Governor of the Cape? 
Another great Bechuana chief (the Basutos are Bechuanas 
by race), Khama, is at this moment keeping his country 
successfully from Boer attacks, a2 thousand armed men 
patrolling it day and night, and offers protection to any 
English ladies who may take refuge with him. That the 
black races are largely child races I fully admit. But[ 
assert as strongly that they can be trained into manhood. 
To take what may seem to many a trivial instance. Many 
years ago | was staying with a friend in Suffolk, The rector 
of the parish was a white Englishman, the temporary curate 
a West African negro, who would return to bis country, 
Beyond all question the black curate was a better preacher, 
a better educated and abler man, than the white rector,—his 
superior, in ‘fact, in every respect except—from the white 
man’s point of view—the colour of his skin.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. Luptow. 





THE “SPECTATOR” IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The following is from a letter I have received by the 
last mail from the Rev. John Smith Moffat, of Cape Town, a 
high authority on South African affairs :— 

“There is an article in the Spectator, I think about March 3rd, 
which is so just and fair in spirit that we (Vigilance Committee) 
are having it translated into Dutch for wide circulation. It may 
decide a good many wobblers, though it is hopeless to argue with 
pro-Boer people. They are absolutely impregnable to reason. 
'The Boers have been carefully primed with the idea that we will 
confiscate their property and put them under a political tyranny, 
and we have to set ourselves tu controvert this foolishness, sv 
foreign to all our ideas.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Great Berkhamsted. 


G. LoostLey. 





THE SO-CALLED “STUPID” OFFICER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Is the average British officer really stupid? Unwilling 
as Britain needs must be to admit the impeachment, she is in 
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ale ootreet two difficulties. On the one hand, she may 
* Jead the antecedent improbability that Nature should 
fairly P a to so large a proportion of her warlike sons the 
ee odicum of brains. On the other hand, she finds it 
a “aia the arguments from general consent and 
pon which tell heavily against them. Onr Conti- 
7 hie who some half a century ago described a 
reo’ wey 9 “lions led by asses,’ conld appeal to 
_ ry patent facts in snpport of the less compli- 
pent tn alt of their verdict ; and their military critics of 
ng South African campaign show small disposi- 
[ ‘ yetract the censure. Nay, our own highest military 
snthoritY itself appears to confirm the misgivings of not a 
few civilians amongs ; 

was never more in evidence in our ranks than now, see cause 
to fear that the more ignoble animal is not yet wholly 
eliminated from posts of honour and command in our armies: 
fo the question, then, “stupid or not?” perhaps a distinction 
drawn by a shrewd Greek more than two thousand years 
ago may help us to an answer, “* The men of Miletus,” he 
aid, «are not stupid; but they do the sort of things that 
stapid men would do.” Is not this pretty much the case with 
the average—~and still more with the wrder-average—British 
oficer? He is not stupid; but he is liable to do stupid 
things. Andif we wish to know why, we must hear Bishop 
Creighton, who has told us lately that the average British 


sturdy resolve to resist to the uttermost the entrance of | 


instraction,—of any knowledge, 7 c., that comes through books 





t us, who while rejoicing that the “lion” | 





\ 
| 
| 
| 


: ; : | suppose.—I am, Sir, &e., 
boy is characterised by nothing so much as by a fixed and i 


to indicate indifference to public opinion, much more censure 
or any want of civic patriotism. And as this question 
which Mr. Buxton declares to be “one of the most important 
affecting the comparison between private and municipal 
trading,” really depends upon opportunities for, and accuracy 
of, personal observation and judgment, I hope Mr. Buxton 
will not take it amiss if I ask what means he has had of 
forming and stating an opinion on the subject, based cn 
practical knowledge and experience from within our municipal 
Corporations, and by what instances, drawn from that ex- 
perience, he justifies his judgment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALBERT K. Rows. 





ST. GEORGE OF ENGLAND. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPHCTATOR.”] 
S1r,—My. Stone asks in the Spectator of April 7th, “ Was 
there ever an Englishman who named his son George before 
the Hanoverian Sovereigns brought the name into fashion ?” 
As I read his question I had before me Little Dunmow 
Parish Register, Book I. It has:—“ Georgius Tyllor,” bap- 
tised July 24th, in the fourth year of Edward VI. ; “ Georgius 
Randell,” March 12th, 1559; “Georgius Choppine,” August 
16th, 1575; “Georgius Tyler,” January Ist, 1578; “ Georgius 
Newsom,” March 16th, 1581. I find two more “ Georges” 
before 1598, so the name was not so uncommon aa some 
O. W. Tancocx. 
Little Waltham Rectory. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPFCTATOR.”) 


orteachers. Now of the British boy, the public-school boy, Sir,—In the Shrewsbury School “Regestum Scholarium ” 


us freest of all to follow his natural bias, is, in respect of 
this hatred and contempt for learning, the most perfect 
example of all. But the average British oflicer is, after all, 
but the average public-school boy “writ large”; and when, 
by the benefit of his crammer, he is Jannched on a military 
career, it would be sanguine to expect that he will there- 
with, as a German youth might, enter at once on a 
serious study of his profession,—a profession which, per- 
haps, at first attracted him by nothing so much as by its 
appearing in his eyes the idlest of all, that in which his 


ideal life of mere amusement can best ke prolonged into | 
of the year 1512, 


maturer years. In peace ncene can cut a more gallant figure ; 


| 
| 


| 


| 


in war none is more ready to rush into battle with the same | 


’ 


light heart as into a football “serummage ’ 
polo, and to throw away his life in some hopeless venture at 
the cannon’s month. It is only where the knowledge and 
thoughtfulness bred of study should come in, whereby his 
wn and his men’s lives might be husbanded for future 
service, that such a one may be expected to fail, perhaps 
disastronsly,—“‘though not stupid, doing the sort of things 


or a game of | 


that stupid men would do,” because, in obedience to in- } 


veterate school tradition, he has chosen to engraft on «a fair 
natural ability a carefully cherished ignorance which effec- 
tively does the work of real stupidity. Happy for us that we 
have many that rise far above this miserable average.—I am) 
Sir, &e., Ee, Bi... 
Noone who has ever lived among British officers will 
agree to the stupidity theory. 


(1562-1635) the first list (of two hundred and eighty-nine 
names) gives the name “George” twelve times. The sur- 
names are Howell, Roles, Forrest, Higgons, Nesse, Jukes 
(these are noted as oppidan?); Manwarynge, Lawley, Wolla- 
son, Wynne, Benion, Farmor (alien?). The later pages of 
the book (333 pp. in all) seldom fail to give one or more 
instances.—I am, Sir, &c., E. CaLvert, 
Kingsland. 


(To Tor EnITOR OF TAL 
Str,—Some years ago I transcribed a Tallage Roll of Bristol 
It is not perfect, but still contains the 
names of one thousand and seventy-three men. They bore 
between them fifty-nine different Christian names, but only 
two were called George.—I am, Sir, &c., 


“SPECTATOR."] 


E. A. Fcuruer. 





ROOKS IN HYDE PARK. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Sirx,—-Has our old friend the rook (corvus frugivorie) returned 
tothe Park? It has been said that he took fright on the 
introduction into London of his enemy the common crow 


(corvus corone). Rooks’ nests used to be very common in 


| the high trees found in Connaught Square, but of late years 


; none 


Tf they often do stupid | 


things it is, we believe, because under the regimental system | 


they do not come under the influence of the great educator— 
the taking of responsibility—till too late in life. Whether 
there is any remedy we do not know,—unless some one will 
iuvent a regimental equivalent to torpedo- boats and 
destroyers —Ep, Spectator.] 





MUNICIPAT, TRADING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATON.”] 
St2,—In the Spectator of April Tth your correspondent, 
Mr. Alfred F. Buxton, states, with reference to so-called 
“municipal trading,” that “if the work”—i.e.,. work done 
bya Corporation—“is unsatisfactory, it is not the responsible 


committee that suffers either in credit or purse.” Pecuniary | 


Consequences do not, perhaps, generally follow any more 


than in the case of Parliamentary misfeasance; but my | other come that hath better iron than you he will he master of 


experience of municipal life happily tells me that this addi- 
tional sanction is not a. necessary addition, and that a 
defaulting committee not only suffers in credit, and some- 
times even in the forfeiture of its existence, but very seldom 


have been seen. To-day, however, there are ten 
nests in these trees, and several others on the sonth 
side of the Park. Perhaps some kindly ornithologist will 
investigate the matter and report to you.—TI am, Sir, &c., 
P. W. 
P.S.—I was in Hampshire on April 16th, and cold and windy 


| as it was, plenty of swallows were to be seen. 


| true exercise, 
| foreign war is like the heat of exerci 


80 neglects or fails in the performance of its public duty as | 








A REMINDER. 


(T) THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sin,—Perhaps some of your readers may like to be reminded 
of « wise man’s wisdom on points that are of special interest 
to-day :— 


“There is not anything amongst civil affairs more subject to 
error than the right valuation and true jndgment concerning the 
power and forces of an estate. ..... Many are the examples of 
the great odds between number and courage so that a man may 
truly make a judgment that the principal point of greatness in 
any state is to have a race of military men. Neither is money 
the sinews of war where the sinews of men’s arms ...... ire 
failing. For Solon said well to Croesus ...... ‘Sir, if any 


all this gold’ No body ean be healthful without exercise . 2... . 
and certainly to a kingdom a just and honourable war is the 

i A civil war is like the heat of a fever, but «a 
8 and serveth to keep the 
body in health. Howsoever it be for happiness, without all 
question, for greatuess it maketh, to be still tor the most part ia 
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arms ; and the strength of a veteran army (though it be a charge- 
able business) always on foot, is that which commonly giveth the 
law, or at least the reputation amongst all neighbour States 
Se: thus much is certain that he that commands the sea is 
at liberty, and may take as much and as little of war as he will.” 





—(Bacon’s Essays, No. 29.) 


—I an, Sir, &e., A. B. 








POETRY. 





IN MEMORIAM.—CECIL WILLIAM BOYLE. 


CAPTAIN IN THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. KILLED IN THE SUCCESSFUL FIGHT 


AT BOSMOF, APRIL STH, 1900. 
"Oarsro wiv oot votes arap xAtos aPOiTov ores, 


Deak hero, you, of school’s ideal day, 
Ranging the Clifton close in far-oif years 
A king and captain of our battling play, 
Once more your form appears. 


The Achilles of our host you were to us, 
The goodliest and most glorious chief we knew, 
Keen, hot, and even to friends imperious, 
But passionately true: 


The lion’s heart, the panther's lissom grace 
Were your inheritance from a generous line ; 
A leader born, your character and face 
Ruled as with right divine. 


Life’s business came, you passed into the stress 
Of gainfal rivalry, and ‘lost,’ we cried, 
‘ Buried in honoured affluence and success, 
His promise and our pride, 


‘Who might have filled the world with noble noise, 
In some great cause, the foremost in the fight, 
Captaining men as once he captained boys, 
For country and for right.’ 


Not so: through lulling ease alert and trained 
You kept your manhood’s force and your desire, 


Still quick, though slumbering, in your breast remained 


The seed of sacred fire. 


Then struck the stern hour of an Empire’s need, 
And you were forward to obey the call, 
Forward, high heart, to follow or to lead, 
Or, if God willed, to fall. 


And you have fallen, and it is achieved, 
Duty and victory, and a gallant end, 
Not all, not all our love and faith conceived, 
But nought we would amend. 


Willing you went, and willingly have striven 
To widen liberty and equal peace ; 
(omes Death so soon? "Tis glorious to have given 
Onr life that wrong may cease, 


He takes Who lent: Sleep now, your service done, 
Compeer and comrade chivalrous and brave, 
Sleep, well content, our hero, to have won 
A warrior’s wreath, and grave. 
Faster Rven, 1990, T. HERBERT WARREN. 








MUSIC. 
es 
MUSIC AS A RURAL DIVERSION. 
Tur need of reconciling the agricultural population to their 
surroundings as a means of stemming the exodus from the 
country to the towns has impressed itself so strongly on our 
educational authorities, that a circular has recently been 
issued to teachers and managers suggesting means by which 
the existing curriculum may be adapted to promote an 
interest in country life. It may be contended, however, that 
the classes are quite as much in need of this discipline as 
the masses, though some consolation may be derived from 
the thought that what Horace Walpole called “the flux 
of quality” to the towns is no new thing, but quiet 


two hundred years old. Roger North, too, i 
graphy laments the “now reigning humonr 
to London,” and adds: “The mischief ig 

Phyo country, which I will not demons 
show that want of country entertainment 

cause of it, and that is done by observing rien paw 
up to fill the vacancy.” Roger North’s antidote page 
discontent was the cultivation of music on the plan foll ; 
by his grandfather, the first Dadley, Lord North — 
household he gives the following delightful niches 


0 his antobio. 
of running up 
plain, that is 
trate here, but 


Of whose 
“ He played on that antiquated instrum 
viol, now abrogated wholly = the use of ee —_ 
his eldest son, my father, who for the most part resided with “tg 
played, but his eldest son Charles, and younger gon th ~~ 
Keeper, most exquisitely and judiciously ; and he kept an a — : 
in the house, which was seldom without a professed — 
master. And the servants of parade, as gentlemen aie 
the steward, and clerk of the kitchen, also played which with ec 
young ladies’, my sisters, singing, made a society of music he 
as was well esteemed in those times.” tae 


Of the value of music as a “virtuous pastime” for countr 
life he discourses farther in an interesting passage in ri 
the limitations of the amateur are admirably defined fens 


“Nothing of the unprofitable kind can be so good 3 
who is a kind companion and admits all to her pn aan 
men by themselves, or men and women together, or the latter 
single, with either instruments or voices, or either alone as the 
capacities are, and fail not to entertain themselves and their 
parents and friends with pleasures sensible to those that have 
tound the sweets of them. And for this reason I would not have 
families discouraged for want of perfection, which, to say truth 
is not to be had out of a trade, but to entertain their youth and 
to give them good example, and they will be ambitious enough to 
improve; and if it be to be had, active spirits will find it, But 
after all nothing of music is so mean and ill-performed which is 
not commendable and extremely useful in a country family,” 

In Gryll Grange, it will be remembered that on his first 
visit to Mr. Falconer, the young bachelor who dwelt in the 
“ Duke’s Folly,” Dr. Opimian had occasion to remark to bis 
host after dinner that he was well provided with musical 
instruments, and asked him if he played. We quote the 
entertaining sequel :— 

“Mr. Falconer.—No. 1 have profited by the observation of Dr, 
Johnson: ‘Sir, once on a time I took to fiddling; but I found 
that to fiddle well I must fiddle all my life, and I thought | 
would do something better.’ zs = 

The Rev. Dr. Opimian.—Then, I presume, these are pieces of 
ornamental furniture, for the use of occasional visitors ? 

Mr. Falconer.—Not exactly. My maids play on them and siny 
to them. ss 
The Rev. Dr. Opimian,—Your maids! 

Mr. Falconer.—Even so, They have been thoroughly well 
educated, and are all accomplished musicians. 

The Rev. Dr. Opimian.—And at what time do they usually play 
on them ? 

Mr. Falconer.—Every evening about this time, when I am 
alone. 

The Rev. Dr. Opimian.—And why,not when you have company ? 
Mr. Falconer.—La Morgue Aristocratique which pervades all 
society would not tolerate such a proceeding on the part otf 
young women, of whom some had superintended the preparation 
of the dinner, and others attended on it.” 

The narrative proceeds to relate how at the Doctor’s request 
the seven sisters were summoned, all dressed alike in white 
and purple, and played on, and sang to, the harp, piano, and 
organ. 

No one can deny that there has been a great spread of 
musical culture during the last twenty years, and yet, in 
comparison with the growth of musical taste, how slight 
is the advance, on the spear side, in the direction of 
executive efficiency, how few gentlemen, country or other- 
wise, are fully equipped in what was regarded as an in- 
dispensable branch of the Elizabethan curriculum,—part- 
singing at sight! Next to the ability to take part in 
a string quartet, there is no accomplishment which is 
productive of purer pleasure than that of being able 
to take part in concerted chamber vocal music,—no more 
certain way of securing the swift passage of delightful hours 
than the gathering together of a dozen friends or so for the 
practice of madrigal singing. The fact that so few gentlefolk 
are efficiently equipped for this end constitutes a serious 
reflection on our system of secondary education. No ex- 
public-school man can attend the annual demonstration of 
singing at sight by the picked pupils from the London Board- 
schools in the Queen’s Hall without a feeling of envy mixed 





with humiliation. The inimitable Colonel Baden-Powell, in 
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ional entertainer, once kept the 
the absence ~~ a7 seine school in fits of langhter by a 
masters and 9oJ® an lesson as it was taught in his day. 
sketch of a vege for an equally entertaining sketch 
There are the age music, and in particular the piano, 
of the mode - many public schools from twenty-five to 
bss tang yest Te would be unfair to blame the music- 
thirty “ a of considerable accomplishments, buat 
pe led CAN conqner the distaste which their pupils dis- 
bite = a branch of their education which involved extra 
work in play-hours. : ; 
Proficiency on any instrument is impossible of attainment 
cithout a good deal of drudgery, and even though boys may 
be fond of music, they will seldom give up games to practise 
ccales. It is really very much the same with regard to volun- 
teering and rifle-shooting. As matters now stand, regular 
attendance at drills or at the butts involves a greater sacrifice 
of more attractive or popular (and popularity - winning) 
3 than the ordinary “haman boy” is prepared to 
The standard of accomplishment in regard to 
‘astrumental playing at our public schools is probably a 
great deal higher than it was twenty or thirty years ago, and 
gome schools have supplemented the old brass or drum and 
fife bands of the “sixties” and “seventies” with a string band, 
expanded on special occasions by the aid of professional per- 
formers to the proportions of a fall orchestra. But the 
results, though highly creditable to all concerned, bring 
little or no prestige amongst their schoolmates to the boys 
who take part in these demonstrations. There is no getting 
over the fact that our public-school! system does not lend itself 
to the cultivation of instramental music. The only English 
composer of real eminence who was educated at a public 
school that we can think of is Sir Habert Parry, whose case 
vas so exceptional as to be almost abnormal. For he not only 
passed his Mns.Bac. examination while at Eton, but was only 
debarred by an existing rule from being captain of both foot- 
ball teams, 

Johnson’s remark that to fiddle well one must fiddle all 
one’s life undoubtedly hits one of the chief difficulties in the 
way of the practice of instrumental music at our public 
schools. With regard to concerted vocal music, the matter 
stands on a wholly different footing. Boys thoroughly enjoy 
singing in chorus, and will take a good deal of trouble over 
glee competitions and their work in the school choir, Yet 
the broad fact remains that the average English amateur, 
though he may have belonged to his school choir and to a 
choral society at the University, is so mediocre and unscien- 
tific a reader that if he is set down to a new piece of music of 
average difficulty, he will make but an indifferent hand of it 
at the first or even the second attempt; and as the strength 
ofachoir is that of its weakest member, such imperfection 
renders the practice of vocal music tedious and laborious to 
conductor and choristers alike. That the difficulty is far 
from insuperable if taken in time is sufficiently shown by the 
wonderfal results achieved with very little expenditure of 
time in our primary schools, or in private singing-classes 
for the children of well-to-do parents. The material is 
ready to hand, bat onr public schools do not avail 
themselves of their opportunities by teaching sight-singing 
generally, as opposed to the training given to the few boys 
who compose the chapel choir, and even here the method 
is seldom really scientific, boys being allowed to sing by ear 
when they might easily be taught to sing by sight, and so 
lay up for themselves a resource for many years tocome. So 
far as choral music is concerned the masses are now really 
better off than the classes. They are taught to read music 
when at school; afterwards in all the great industrial centres 
they have opportunities of joining choral societies, while in 
the rural districts efforts are being made in several different 
quarters to promote the love of choral music by the institu- 
tion of annual gatherings,—snch as those organised by Miss 
Wakefield at Kendal, by Lady Mary Lygon at Madresfield, 
and by Mr. W. H. Leslie—son of Henry Leslie, of Leslie's 
Choir—at Hunstanton. No one who has attended any of 
these meetings can fail to be impressed by the power and 
attractiveness of music as a rural diversion, or to regret that 
country gentlemen should have never revived the pleasant 
custom of meeting at each other’s Louses for the singing of 
madriyals, C. L. G. 


pastime 
make. 
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BALZAO’S LETTERS TO MADAME HANSKA#* 


THESE letters reveal Balzac’s personality, but not his genius, 
We have here about seven hundred and fifty pages of love- 
letters written by him to the Polish “stranger” whom he 
saw so seldom and adored so long. The translator tells us 
that there were some more of them, but they were accident- 
ally burned. Having jast finished the book, we are not in 
the mood to regret them, Not that the letters are not full of 
interesting passages, but that among the endless repetition of 
compliments and declarations of devotion it is hard work to 
find them. Nevertheless they all show somewhere or other 
the stamp of a great and original personality, what Balzac 
calls the “ sublimity of the gift of self.” 

Balzac first fell in love with Madame Hansku from her 
letters. He, having never seen her, writes to her as “you 
whom I caress as an illusion, who are in my dreams like a 
hope, and who have so graciously embodied my reveries.” 
No wonder she was pleased! Later on, after they had met, 
though Balzac’s passion increased rather than diminished, 
the expression of it became less poetical. The novelist—the 
poet, as he always calls himself —was a great giver of presents 
both valuable and worthless, Sentences such as “ My cherished 
love, have you tasted your marmalade?” might well have 
been left out. Also the reader—the public reader, at least— 
gets tired of hearing “I love you” repeated more than a 
certain number of times, and even begins to wonder why the 
lady herself did not reply, like Rostand’s Roxane, “ Voila le 
thime—mais brodez! brodez!” The translator gives it as 
her opinion in the preface that some of these earlier letters 
are forgeries. For this view she offers little proof except her 
own moral certainty. Some of them doubtless are not much 
to Balzac’s credit, but that hardly disproves their author- 
ship. Readers of the Comédie Humaine cannot take quite 
literally what “the poet ” says of himself :—It is my nature 
which God has made oblivious of evil while ceaselessly in 
presence of good. God made me to smell the fragrance 
of flowers, not the fetor of mud. I choke in the plains. 
I live on the mountains.” Anyhow, the letters of which 
we are allowed to be certain are the most interesting. 
After M. Hanska had intercepted some of Balzac’s letters and 
had complained of their warmth, Balzac introduced a little 
variety of subject into them,—that is, he suppressed his 
passion and introduced himself. In this business, by the 
way, Balzac did not appear in the light of a hero. He de- 
clared that he wrote the letters in illn8tration of an argu 
ment he had had with Madame Hanska about how love-letters 
should be written. He was anxious to apologise, and above 
all anxious not to fight. M.Hanska accepted the explanation, 
and later on Balzac dedicated a book to him, at Madame 
Hanska’s request. Balzac’s letters give the most detailed ac- 
count of his working life. The amount of work he did seems 
almost impossible. Going to bed at six in the evening, 
“with his dinner in his throat,” and rising at twelve or one, 
he toiled at his books for sixteen or eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. “ Work, always work,” he writes, “nights of 
flame succeeding nights of flame, days of meditation to days 
of meditation, execution to conception, conception to execu- 
tion.” The sixteen volumes of the Comédie //umaine were 
written between 1841 and 1846. That terrible section of the 
great work, the “ Pcre Goriot,” was finished in forty days, 
during which time Balzac declares he did not have eighty 
hours’ sleep. ‘It is a fine work,” he says, “ but monstrously 
sad.” Monstrous is the right word for that inhuman tragedy,—- 
it is Lear without Cordelia. Balzac made a great deal of 
money and spent a great deal. He continually worked himself 
ill to decrease the mountain of debt which overshadowed him, 
and as often increased it again while he rested to regain 
his strength. Sometimes he writes that he is living under 
a feigned name to deceive his creditors, that he can 
only afford one room, sleeps in a little bed in the 
passage, and has not even money for stamps ; at another 
time he says, “ All about me breathes opulence and ease, the 
wealth of the lucky artist.” However much Balzac may 
grumble and pity himself for the amount of work which his 


* Dalzac’s Letters to Madame Hansku, Translated by hutherine Prescott 
Worwmeley. Bustua: Hardy Pratt and Co, 
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extravagance entailed upon him, there is no doubt that he 
intensely enjoyed the fecundity of his genius. “ What a 
fate,” he cries, “for Richardson and Cervantes to have been 
able to do but one work.” Travel was the holiday for which 
he longed. This alone he felt gave him “a rest from 
fatigue and ideas,—in fact, from Paris.” Every time he sets 
out on a journey he declares that he is going to visit 
Madame Hanska in Poland, but at the last moment the tour 
is almost always prevented, or the route altered, so that in the 
fourteen years covered by these letters they did not meet more 
than two or three times. Sometimes after these changes of 
pian Balzac had some trouble to convince the lady of the 
unchanging nature of his affection, but he always succeeded 
intheend. Except these repeated disappointments which he 
made her suffer, there is no evidence that his devotion ever 
<ooled, and when M. Hanska died it was the “ étrangére,” and 
not “the poet,” who hesitated before marriage. They were 
married, however, in 1850, three months before Balzac’s 


death. 


Fine clothes, jewellery, and splendid plate were great 
weaknesses of Balzac’s. We hear about his white silk 
dressing-gown and his Chartreuse dressing-gown, “a cane 
a divine opera glass,” “ gold 
buttons on my blue coat,—buttons chiselled by fairy hands, for 
a man who carries in the nineteenth century a cane worthy of 
Louis XIV. cannot keep upon his coat ignoble pinchbeck 
buttons.” But if he was foolishly lavish he was also very 
kind. Some of the most amusing passages in the letters 


a? és 


that has made all Paris gabble, 


refer to his prot’gés, almost all of whom disappointed him. 


He has a delightful knack of giving a complete portrait in a 
few words, but he does it seldom in his letters, Madame 
Hanska was, no doubt, more interested in him than in his 


friends. We quote a sketch of his secretary, Count Belloy: 


“Twenty-four years old, face happy, wit abundant, conduct 
bad, poverty dreadful, talent and fature rich, confidence and 
devotion entire, nobility immemorial.” His description of 
George Sand is well worth reading, but rather too long to 


quote here. It is to be found on p. 485. Judging by his 
replies, Madame Hanska made many attempts to convert 
her lover to Roman Catholicism, and evidently risked 
seriously annoying him by her importunity. Sometimes he 
answers her seriously, sometimes wittily, sometimes almost 
angrily. He does not like to be told to be less anxious 
about the sale of his work and to trust in Providence. 
“If I abandoned myself to Providence, as you propose, 
Providence would already have put me in prison for debt,” 
he replies on one occasion. Speaking, apparently seriously, 
about his creed, he declares himself to be a Swedenborgian, 
only differing from this sect in his belief that God is incom- 
prehensible. Yet in other letters he speals of the Almighty 
in the most anthropomorphic manner possible, telling 
Madame Hanska that he fears to pray for such-and-sach 
things lest he should “irritate God”; and again: “If God 
heard or paid attention to what I ask of Him, you would have 
complete happiness.” 

To those readers of Balzac’s novels who feel keenly the 
depressing effect of his genius these letters will bring a 
certain sense of relief as wellas of pleasure. They to some 
extent break the spell, or, may we say? lift the curse of the 
Comédie JIumaine. We have looked inside Balzac’s work- 
shop and seen the toil of the great romancer, and this sight 
helps us to realise that after all the miser Grandet, for 
instance, or Pre Goriot’s daughters never actually existed 
even in France. Balzac sat up night after night in his white 
silk dressing-gown and invented them to throw to his 
creditors, and then went to bed in the luxuriously furnished 
bedroom which he describes, along with the gold buttons, as 
one of his “innocent joys,” or else in the passage—according 
to the state of his finances, 





A GREAT AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER.* 


Hap not popular, “up-to-date” journalism filled us with a 
positive aversion for superlatives, the heading of this review 
would have been ‘‘ The Createst of Australian Explorers.” 
For such indeed Captain Start indabitably was, judged not 
only by his great achievements, but by the means and 
methods he invariably adopted; above all, by the memorable 


By Mrs, Napier George Sturt. Lon 
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fact that he never sacrificed a follower, nor, to gain hig 


took the life of a single Australian aboriginal, whom the 
average pioneer-explorer shot down whenever he felt inclined 
to strike terror into the poor bewildered natives of the vast 
interior of Australia. 

There is this to be said against Captain Sturt, which recent 

sentimentalists have urged against the Duke of Wellington 
—his uniform success! It would appear that to be thoroughly 
and romantically “great,” according to this new school of 
historical critics, a man must eventually fail like Napoleon; op 
at least meet with many and severe disasters on his perilous 
path. We admit that from the point of view of the dramatist or 
romance-writer there is much to be said for this strange 
doctrine. The great gifts of unfailing foresight and un 
deviating common-sense which men like Wellington and Start 
exercised on all occasions, are not likely to lead to unex. 
pected disasters or sensational episodes; hence our new 
critics imagine that in such men’s natures there must be a 
large lcaven of thecommonplace. Nothing, in our judgment 
could be more absurd. But leaving the great name of 
Wellington to the good judgment of his more sane country. 
men, who surely must always rank him as among the great 
ones of the earth, we turn to the not dissimilar character and 
career of Charles Sturt, whose uniform successes as a pioneer 
of the Australian desert have too often appeared less striking 
than the gigantic and sensational failures of later explorers, 
such as Leichardt, and Burke and Wills. 

Sprung from an old Dorsetshire family, Charles Sturt was 
born in India in 1795, and sent home as a child to be edn. 
cated, like so many of the family, for the Army. In 1813 he 
was gazetted ensign in the 59th Regiment of Foot, in the 
first battalion of which he is said to have served as a youth 
under Hill in the Pyrenees. Snbsequently he fought with 
his regiment in Canada against the Americans, thereby, as 
with many of the old Peninsular veterans, arriving too late 
for Waterloo, thongh for the next three years he was with 
his regiment as part of the army of occupation in the North 
of France. Afterwards he served in Ireland, where he played 
a prominent part in snbdning the revolt of “Captain Rock” 
and the Whiteboys. In December, 1826, Captain Sturt with 
a detachment of the 59th took out a body of convicts in the 
‘Mariner’ to New South Wales. Although Australia was to 
form the great field of his historical achievements, he 
regarded the country at first with feelings of utter distaste :-- 
“T went to New South Wales highly prejudiced against it, 
both from the nature of the service, and the character of the 
great body of its inhabitants...... I left it with strong 
feelings in its favour, and with a deep interest in its 
prosperity.” 

Sir Ralph Darling (who had commanded a, regiment at 
Corunna) was then Governor of New Sonth Wales, and took 
an immediate fancy to Sturt, appointing him Major of 
brigade and military secretary, and to Darling also Start 
owed his first appointment as the head of an exploring party, 
which was fitted out in a time of prolonged drought to dis 
cover the supposed vast inland sea, a myth based on native 
traditions. In appointing Captain Sturt to this command, 
Sir Ralph Darling greatly outraged the feelings of another 
Peninsular soldier, Major—afterwards Sir Thomas—Mitchell, 
then Surveyor-General, who, while utterly inferior in genius 
to Sturt, has left a great name in the early annals of 
Australia, and was the first explorer of what is now the 
Colony of Victoria. The conjunction of these three Penin- 
sular veterans in New South Wales shows how greatly our 
early colonisation of Australia is indebted to the men trained 
in the hard school of unfailing duty under the “ Iron Duke.” 

Sturt, who was accompanied by a young Colonial bushman 
named Hume (who subsequently discovered the Marray), 
' fonnd no inland lake, but gained a vast amount of know- 
ledge of the interior ; and in 1829 came upon the river which 
| he named the Darling, after his friend the Governor. It has 
rightly been urged by recent Colonial authorities that Start 
was thronghout this expedition under the greatest obliga 
tions to Hume, whose knowledge of bush-craft was supreme. 
| But where Sturt differed so greatly from Mitchell, and the 
' other early Imperial officers who headed exploration parties, 
| was in his ability to /earn; to him the presence of a young 
Colonial-born bushman of such consummate intelligence was 
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“sad. Mitchell, capable man as he was, would have 
frien! ed Home merely as a servant. 
rt’s second expedition=-that of 1829.30— 
. ig name a household word in Australia to 
an ” pve by a young lad fresh from West- 
a se named George MacLeay (in after years well 
— the Atheneum Club and elsewhere in London as 
meen . MacLeay, K.C.M.G.), Sturt, with a boat’s crew of 
ee yoyaged down the Murrumbidgee into the 
eight Lagoon of the Murray, until, on the thirty-third 
— reached Lake Alexandrina. But if this marvellous 
= i with its many moving incidents, so beautifully 
told by Sturt himself, was trying, the terrific return journey 
inst the stream was indescribably arduous. A great deal 
= ing written nowadays as to Australian literature which a 
: ame provincial school in the Colonies consider as 
methine quite distinct from and superior to English litera- 
ture, of which, of course, it must remain a vital branch. 
It ia strange that this often misplaced local patriotism in 
the Colonies should have overlooked the many memorable 
passages in such works as Captain Staurt’s accounts of his 
explorations. There is the well-known description of the 
hoisting of the Union Jack when Start, in full view of the 
hostile natives on the shore, floated the first white pioneer on 
the bosom of the great Australian river :— 


«] directed the Union Jack to be hoisted, and giving way to 
cur satisfaction, we all stood up in the boat and gave three 
distinct cheers. It was an English feeling, an ebullition, an 
orerflow which I am ready to admit that our circumstances and 
situation will alone excuse. The eye of every native had been 
fixed upon that noble flag, at all times a beautiful object, and to 
them a novel one as it waved over us in the heart of a desert. 
Mhey had till that moment been particularly loquacious, but the 
sight of that flag and the sound of our voices hushed the tumult, 
and while they were still lost in astonishment the boat’s head 
was speedily turned, the sail was sheeted home, both wind and 
current were in our favour, and we vanished from them with a 
rapidity that surprised even ourselves, and which precluded every 
hope of the most adventurous among them to keep up with us.” 


But the return journey of two thousand miles, not only 
against the current but against the floods (the river rose six 
feet in one night), sorely tried the wearied oarsmen. It is 
dificult to read Captain Sturt’s plain narrative without 
emotion, for surely we may judge from his words of sym- 
pathy for these rude convict boatmen the kind of leader and 
manner of man he himself was :— 


“ For seventeen days we pulled against the floods with deter- 
mined perseverance; but under privations such as ours human 
efforts exhaust themselves, and in our short daily journeys we 
made but trifling head against the stream. The effects of severe 
toil were painfully evident. ‘The men lost the proper and 
muscular jerk with the oars, their arms were nerveless, their 
faces haggard, their persons emaciated, their spirits wholly sunk. 
From sheer weakness they frequently fell asleep at the oar. 
Grieved to the heart at their condition, I became captious, 
found fault without cause, and lost the equilibrium of my 
temper. No murmur, however, escaped them. When they 
thought me asleep, I would hear them in their tent complain of 
severe pains and exhaustion. ‘I must tell the Captain to-morrow,’ 
one of them would say, ‘that I can pull no more.’ To-morrow 
came, and stubbornly they pulled on.” 


“What can such fine fellows have done to deserve trans- 
portation?” exclaimed Henry Kingsley, the novelist. 


But it was Sta 


Captain Sturt after this great exploit was of course a 
made man, He had, by tracing the Murray to its outlet, 
virtually created the Colony of South Australia, where in 
1339 he became Surveyor-Gereral, and eventually Colonial 
Secretary. In 1844 he started from Adelaide for the unknown 
interior, and passed through incredible sufferings from heat 
and drought, In fact, from this appalling journey he was 
all bat totally blind for the rest of his life. Afterwards he 
returned to England, dying in comparative seclosion and ill- 
merited neglect at Cheltenham on June 16th, 1869. It must 
be confessed that in merely worldly matters Charles Sturt 
had much of the simplicity of a child,—or, as Tennyson said 
of Garibaldi, “the divine stupidity of a hero.” He never 
“pushed” his way or “made capital” ont of his grand 
labours and his transcendent abilities. Such men, despite 
the most heroic achievements, are in this world too often 
trampled down by eager self-seekers, and eventually ignored 
aud passed aside. In his excellent Dirt/onary of Australasian 
Siography, Mr. Mennell thus comments on this treatment of 


Australia’s greatest explorer :—‘ Whilst Captain Sturt was | 


on bis death-hed, the K.C.M.G., the normal reward of a 


very different class of service, was placed at his disposal, 
but he did not live to assume this lagging honour. The 
Colonial Office authorities, with an excess of grace remarks 
able in a body which has so resolutely sat on the safety-valve 
of Imperial expansion, procured the Royal permission for his 
widow to have the same title and precedence as though her 
husband had survived to receive the title.” 

Perhaps it is better so. For Charles Sturt will now go 
down to posterity like another untitled Antipodean hero— 
James Cook—with the honoured name of “Captain,” that so 
— both, and in each case so truly tells its own undying 
tale. 





THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE PRAYER-BOOK.* 


THE Bishop of Edinburgh’s small volame on The Workinan- 
ship of the Prayer-Book deserves to be very widely read. 
Based upon sound and extensive learning, it is written in a 
spirit of reverent discrimination and animated by a literary 
taste and judgment of excellent quality. Thus it is eminently 
calculated to assist the ordinarily instructed Englishman who 
already in some measure realises the priceless character of 
the heritage which he possesses in the service-book of the 
National Church to become alive to the extraordinary good 
fortune—not to say special intervention of Providence— 
exhibited in the emergence and survival of such a treasure 
from the ecclesiastical welter of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Let us think as bitterly as we please of 
Cranmer as a time-server. Let us refuse, if we will, to 
acknowledge that his bearing at the stake redeemed 
the lamentable weaknesses and cowardices of his life. And 
yet his name must shine out as that of the recognised 
chief of the company of sacred artists who endowed the 
Church of England with a devotional language which in its 
beauty, dignity, and sober intensity of expression is almost 
beyond praise. 


It has often been the subject of wonder that amid the 
turmoil of medieval life in Italian cities there were produced 
paintings and sculptures which bear the impress of thought 
and imagination directed, with apparently unbroken intent- 
ness, on subjects the deepest and most sublime. And, indeed, 
that is wonderfel enough, even when the artists were monks. 
Yet much greater, surely, is the marvel that men actually 
engaged in the stress of ecclesiastical warfare, at a period 
when the very foundations of Church life must have seemed 
to be rocking, should have been able to detach themselves 
from the temper of conflict, and concentrate their minds on 
the elaboration of a manual for worship in the vernacular, in 
tune not with the passion of the moment, but with the most 
permanent and most profound of the needs and aspirations 
of human nature. Of course, in the main, the work of 
Cranmer and his colleagues was confined to the selection, 
revision, adaptation, and rendering into English of existing 
forms of prayer and praise; and Bishop Dowden, it shonld 
be clearly understood, confines his examination and apprecia- 
tion of the work so done to its literary and liturgical aspects. 
He does not enter into controversial questions, either of 
doctrine or of ritual. But—setting such limits to his 
criticism—he makes it very clear that the compilers of the 
English Prayer-book were animated by the highest ideals 
of public worship, alike on its spiritual and its esthetic sides, 
and pursued those ideals not only with masterly skill, con- 
sistency, and success, but with a genuine inspiration of genius. 
In some respects, though the parallel must not be pressed 
too far, their work suggests that of a great musical composer 
who, in adopting, enriches and intensifies the beauty of ancient 
folk-songs. Especially may this be said of the treatment by 
Cranmer and his associates of the venerable Latin collects, to the 
use of which every English priest had been accustomed in the 
medixval service-books. With fine literary and human 
insight they discerned that mere translation of a Latin prayer 
would in many cases entirely fail to provide a form in 
which devout Englishmen, unused to pray in Latin, would 
naturally embody their religious desires. Some transposition 
of key was often necessary, some variation in the harmonies 
—even, in certain cases, some introduction of anew thought ~ 
before the standard of devotional utterance which these trne 








* Tie Workmanship of tie Praver-Boo’: in its Literary and Liturgical 
Aspects. By Jolin Dowden, D.D., Bishop of Ldiuburgh. London: Methuen and 
Co. (38. Cd.) 
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artists set before themselves was attained. “Thus in the 
wonderfully beautiful Collect for the Sunday next before 
Easter,” as Bishop Dowden says, “there is a suggestion of 
humble gratitude in the phrase ‘of Thy tender love towards 
mankind’ which at the very outset strikes the true keynote 
of feeling. It suffuses the whole prayer with its flush of 
emotion, and we could not let it go. Let us remember that 
it is to Cranmer and his companions that we owe it.” For 
there is no corresponding phrase in the original Latin collect. 
Several remarkable illustrations are given by Bishop Dowden 
of his claim that— 

““Where there has been ‘some departure from the sense of the 
original there is not unfrequently a real gain in the change. 
Who would prefer ‘unseen good things’ (bona invisibilia) to 
“such good things as pass man’s understanding’ (6th Sunday 
after Trinity)?...... It is nothing short of what Mr. Matthew 
Arnold (in dealing with another subject) styles ‘ natural magic’ 
to find ‘Ecclesiam tuam...... illustra’ converted into ‘ Cast 
Thy bright beams of light upon Thy church’ (St. John the 
Evangelist). Other amplifications are scarcely less happy; as 
when ‘ut inter mundanas varietates’ (4th Sunday after Easter) 
becomes ‘ that so among the sundry and manifold changes of the 
world.’ Or, again, ‘ Whoseest that we are destitute of all power’ 
(2nd Sunday in Lent) seems meagre by the side of ‘ Who seest 
that we have no power of ourselves to help ourselves.’ ” 


A signal example of a felicitous rendering of a phrase in 
itself admirable and charged with religious feeling is that 
which converted “et merita supplicum excedis et vota,” into 
and art wont to give more than either we desire or deserve.” 
“The warm glow of emotion which touches and brightens 
many of our Collects, at points where it is lacking in the 
originals, has for me,” says Bishop Dowden, “all the appear- 
ance of being the natural and genuine outcome of a devout 
mind stirred by the work upon which it was engaged. It 
raises before my mind’s eye the picture of the translator on 
his knees as he wrote.” The thought is a natural and 
welcome one, even though, when one recalls some of the 
pictures of Filippo Lippi and the character he bore, the 
attribution of deep spirituality to the compilers of the Prayer- 
book cannot be regarded as absolutely necessary. But as to 
the perfection of the art exhibited in such work as that 
exemplified in the passages just quoted there can be no doubt 
whatever. 


Hardly less impressive is the evidence adduced by Bishop 
Dowden of the careful and strenuous endeavours which were 
made by the compilers of the Prayer-book to accumulate all 
available light, alike from ancient and from contemporary 
sources, from the East as well as from the West, upon the 
selection and treatment of material for use in the Liturgy of 
the reformed Church of England. Thus the reader is 
enabled to recognise the nature of the influences re- 
spectively exercised by the reformed Breviary prepared by 
Cardinal Quignon under the authority of Pope Pius VII, 
ry the Prince- Elector and Archbishop Hermann von 
Wied’s essay towards a reformed Liturgy (1543), prepared 
with the aid of Bueer and Melancthon, by the Avrchen- 
Ordnung for the Lutheran churches of Brandenburg and 
Nuremberg put forth in 1533, by the ancient Spanish service- 
books called Mozarabic, and by the vererable Greek liturgies, 
All these embodiments of ancient piety and of reforming 
zeal and culture were, as Bishop Dowden shows excellent 
reason for believing, passed carefully and critically in review 
by Cranmer and his fellow-workers so far as they were then 
available for study. And so our reformers were enabled in a 
very real sense to make the English Church the “ heir of all 
the ages,” and to establish for her that position in which, as 
a French Roman Catholic of the nineteenth century has 
strikingly acknowledged, it is at least conceivable that 
divided Christendom may at some future day find a centre of 
rally and reunion. These considerations, however, by no 
means suggest, still less justify, the idea that all is liturgically 
for the best in the best of all possible Churches. On the con- 
trary, Bishop Dowden’s finely sympathetic appreciation of 
the workmanship of the Prayer-book, as we have it, gives the 
more weight and authority to his recognition of its faults, 
and to his repeatedly urged plea for a liturgical revision. 
In thatdirection he makes various suggestions marked by 
the spirit, at once critical and conservative, which distin- 
guished the original compilers. We may not be able to 


agree with him in every case, but we should certainly wish to 
see him in an influential place on any body to which the 


delicate work of revision might be entruste 
his influence prevailed, the Church of Engl 

assured to her a Prayer-book in which, tolloginctie — - 
the sister and daughter Communions in Ireland and re st 
she would possess more elasticity of resource for dealing 
with the needs of the times, and in which some obsenritn 
of meaning would be cleared up, but which would pers 
altogether unimpaired its present beauty of thought at 
archaic dignity of diction. As to the kind of changes an 
future revisers of the Prayer-book ought, from a literary me 
devotional. point of view, most carefully to’ avoid some 
remarkably effective illustrations are contained in the present 
volume, drawn from the abortive attempt of 1689, By those 
examples and others, far more terrible,. of occasional 
prayers put forth by authority in the reign of Elizabeth 
Bishop Dowden shows how much cause we have to be 
thankful for what we have escaped, as well as for what = 
possess, 
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SOUTH ARABIA.* 


“Araby the blest side has always had a fascination for 
travellers. It is not till they get there that they realise 
that “ Felix ” is a singularly infelicitous, as well as inaccnrate, 
translation of “ Yemen,”’—which, of course, really means only 
the land on “ the right hand ” as you go east from Mecca, 
Hitherto the Hijiz, with its holy cities and strange barbaric 
pilgrimage, has been the chief cynosure of adventurers, 
though Palgrave ventured across the central highlands of 
the Nejd, and Mr. Walter Harris got into difficulties in the 
Yemen. A great part of Arabia is nevertheless practically 
unexplored, and no region is less known than the Hadramawt 
—the Hazarmaveth of Gen. x.—to which the most important 
chapters of Mrs, Bent’s record of her own and her husband's 
travels are devoted. Von Wrede attempted vainly to explore 
it in 1846, and Dr. Hirsch succeeded in entering one of the 
valleys in 1893; but save for this solitary traveller; the land 
of frankincense and myrrh remained virgin soil for the intrepid 
Anglo-Irish pair who ran the gauntlet of its hostile tribes 
in the winter of 1893-94. They were rewarded by the most 
daugerous and unpleasant journey that even their contempt 
of comfort could desire. ‘The tribes were as usual at fend, 
the country was thoroughly unsafe, the guides and chiefs 
were extortionate and threatening, the people were indescrib. 
ably dirty and squalid, and the scenery was barren and 
unlovely. Arabia Infelix would be a suitable name for 
Hadramawt :— 

“ Words cannot express,” says Mrs. Bent, “ the desolate aspect 
of this vast table-land, Akaba or the ‘ going-up’ [?], as the Arabs 
call it. It.is perfectly level, and strewn with black lumps of 
basalt, looking as thgugh a gigantic coal-scuttle had been upset. 
Occasienally there rises up above the plain a flat-topped mound 
or ridge, some 80 ft. high, the last remnant of a higher level 
which is now disappearing. There is no sign of habitation 
Only here and there are a few tanks, dug to collect the rain- 
water, if any falls. These are protected or indicated by a pair of 
walls built opposite one another, and banked up on the outer side 
with earth and stones, like shooting brtts. The Akaba is 
exclusively Bedou property, and wherever a little herbage is to 
be found, there the nomads drive their flocks and young camela, 
Of the frankincense which once flourished over all this vast ares 
we saw only one specimen on the highland itself, though it ia 
still found in the more sheltered gullies; and farther east, ia 
the Mahri country, there is, I understand, a considerable 
quantity left. We were often given lumps. of gum arabic, 
and myrrh is still found plentifully; it is tapped for its odo- 
riferous sap. ..... From personal observation it would appear 
that the ancients held communication with the Hadbramout almost 
entirely by the land caravan route, as there is absolutely 
no trace of great antiquity to be found along the coast-line, 
whereas the Wadi Hadhramout itself and its collateral branches 
are very rich in remains of the ancient Himyaritic civilisation. 
‘though we were always looking about for monuments of antiquity, 
the most ancient and lasting memorial of far past ages lay 
beneath our feet in that little narrow path winding over Akaba 
and Wadi and polished by the soft feet of millions ot camels that 
had slowly passed over it for thousands and thousands of years. 

The people of Hadramawt are not Arabs of the same stock 
as those of Syria or the Hijaz, but a smal! dark race of (as the 
late Mr. Bent thought) aborigines, distinct in physique and 
religion from the Arabs. The instances adduced to prove 4 
different religion, however, are far from conclusive. That the 
Bedouins of Hadramawt should neglect the rites of Islam 
when away from the observation of the towns 18 4 habit 
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* Southern Arabia. By Theodore Bent, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. Thosdete _ 
With a Portrait, Maps, and I!lustrations. London: Smith, Elder, and to i* 
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ong more northern Arabs, and their fear of the Jinn 
ivation of magical rites is shared by the more 
Mahommedans of Egypt, and indeed everywhere. 
he reverence shown to “the tomb of Silih” be 

rded as a deviation from Islam. SAlih and Hid are 
yi tedly commended in the Kor4n as ancient prophets who 
ee ie trath and endeavoured to save the unbelieving 
pe of “the Days of Ignorance”; no Maslim can refuse 
Shes them. The supposed tomb of the prophet Sélih 
js described as “a long, uncovered pile of stones somewhat 
resembling ® potato - pie, with a headstone at either 
end, and a collection of fossils from the neighbouring moun- 
tains acranged along the top. Hard by is a small house 
ghere the pilgrims take their cuffee, and the house of the 
Redon Mollah, who looks after the tomb, is about a quarter 
of a mile off. Beyond this there is no habitation in sight. A 
more desolate spot could hardly be found.” The tomb of 
flid was said to be similar,—“ just a long pile of stones, 
about 40 ft. in length, uncovered, and with its adjacent 
mosque,” but the travellers were not able to visit it. The 
“remains of the ancient Himyaritic civilisation,” in spite of 
acres and acres of ruins,” were less remarkable than the 
medizval and modern buildings. Hadramawt—indeed all 
South Arabiaabounds in huge castles, of which Mrs, Bent 
gives numerous descriptions and illustrations, but seldom a 
ord to identify their builders or date. “ Without photo- 
graphs,” she says, “ to bear out my statement, I should hardly 
dare to describe the magnificence of those castles in the 
Hadhramout. That at Hawra is seven stories high, and 
covers fully an acre of ground beneath the beetling cliff, with 
battlements, towers, and machicolations bearing a striking 
likeness to Holyrood.” Of Shibim Castle, which appears to 
have been built (or restored?) by the grandfather of the 
reigning “Sultan ” of Muakalla, it is stated that— 


neal am 
and cult 
ignorant 
Nor can t 


“Itisa most imposing structure, and much more florid than 
the others. The gateway is a masterpiece of carving 1m intricate 
patterns. On entering you turn sharp to the right, up a shallow 
staircase, protected from without, but exposed to fire from the 
inmates of the castle. The pillars in the lofty rooms are heauti- 
fully carved. All the windows are filled with pretty fretwork ; 
bolts, doors, and window-frames are also carved...... There 
are pretty dado patterns round the walls.” 


Where did the petty chiefs of South Arabia get these 
grandiose architectural ideas? If the present castles are 
modern, they must be copies and survivals of medixval 
models, like the lofty sixteenth-century houses of Rosetta or 
the old Mamluke palaces of Cairo. But everything in South 
Arabia seems to come from India, and if only Mrs. Bent, in- 
stead of writing about “intricate patterns” and “ pretty 
fretwork,” had photographed or drawn them, we should 
perhaps.have been able to come to a definite conclusion as to 
their source. 


South Arabia is strongly under Indian inflnences. It has 
been so since the beginning of history, and one of the chief 
points of interest in its exploration is to trace the ancient 
routes and ports of trade. Mr. Bent shows reasons 
for identifying Dhufar with Ptolemy’s Mayrsiov ’Apréuidos, 
and Takha (a little further east) with Abyssapolis, 
two famous ports for the Indian merchants who came 
for frankincense, and also admirable approaches to the 
only fertile and beautiful region of the southern coast,—the 
Gara country, whose lovely little lakes, dotted with water- 
fowl, “cool grots” hung with maidenhair fern, and slopes 
densely covered with fig-trees and acacias festooned with 
white jessamine and convolvulas, may have given the foreign 
visitors the idea of Arabian fertility which has become 
classical, The Indian trade has never quite deserted Arabia, 
and in the present day the intercourse between the two 
countries is intimate ; the Nizam of Hyderabad has a palace 
in Hadramawt, and the inhabitants of Arabia frequently 
spend years in India, where their chiefs gain such elements 
of civilisation as they possess, The Persian Galf and Maskat 
are, of course, practically an Indian dependency, where 
Indian slang prevails, and Anglo-Indian officials, supported 
bya British gunboat, reign supreme. Mrs. Bent has a great 
deal to say about the political situation, and the important 
results which would have followed the realisation of General 
Chesney's Euphrates route to India. Mr. Bent’s visits to the 
Bahreyn and to Maskat led him to attach a high importance 
to the harbonrs of the Persian Gulf, the merits of which will 








probably be tested before very long, though not, unforta- 
nately, under English auspices. At Maskat and throughout 
Oman we do not seem to be popular, but this is attributed 
to our repression of the slave trade. Everything seems 
to point to an inevitable protectorate, in some form, over 
Sonth and Eastern Arabia, and the present book furnishes 
various arguments in favour of a closer attention on the part 
of our Foreign or Indian Office to this neglected corner 
of the world. Indeed, Mr. and Mrs. Bent’s work is 
fall of interesting information and suggestions concern- 
ing a terra plurimis incognita. If somewhat barren of 
archeological results, the seven journeys undertaken by this 
adventurous couple in and around the Arabian Peninsula, 
from Bushire to Sokotra, were rich in observation of men and 
manners—perhaps especially in women and no-manners—and 
not least in botanical, geological, and zoological collections, 
besides some scientific surveys by an Indian Seyyid, Imim 
Sharif. If the travellers had been more at home in the 
languages, and their book had been better written, it would 
have been intensely interesting. Even as it is, despite loose 
grammar and no style, and singular views about the mode of 
writing which they call “boustrephedon” or “cattle wandering 
about” (ste /), and about the dates and works of Oriental 
historians, Southern Arabia is a book to read—with dis- 
crimination. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


Mr. TARKINGTON’S excellent novel, The Gentleman from 
Indiana, disarms newspaper criticism in advance by the 
choice of a virtuous editor for its hero. It also marks a 
welcome reaction against the tyranny of the American 
historical romance. The scene is laid in a small country towa 
in Indiana, where John Harkless, after a brilliant career in 
one of the Eastern Universities, purchases the local paper, 
and settles down to wage truceless war on a gang of 
miscreants known as “‘ Whitecaps” who have long terrorised 
the neighbourhood. The name “ Whitecaps,” we learn inci- 
dentally, is commonly applied to vigilance committees who 
deal with rascalities the law does not reach, but in the present 
instance theyaresimplya band of moonlighters, whose marand- 
ing expeditions are the outcome of old family fends between the 
original settlers. Harkless, not content with denouncing these 
miscreants, takes an active part in securing the conviction of 
several of their number, and is in consequence marked out for 
vengeance by their comrades, After several attempts they 
succeed in waylaying and leaving him for dead, and while he 
is laid aside by his wounds, his newspaper is edited with 
brilliant success by the heroine under a masculine alias, 
Harkless, unaware of her identity, is at first delighted and 
subsequently disconcerted by the enterprise of his substitute; 
and suddenly returning to demand explanations, discovers 
that he has been nominated for Congress in his absence, and 
that the heroine’s gratitude—she is the daughter of an old 
scholar whom he had rescued from drink and destitution— 
has turned at last to the love she had previously disavowed. 
The story is told with great spirit and freshness, and the 
provincial humours of Plattville, culminating in the utter- 
ances of an admirable comedian named Tom Martin, afford 
engaging relief to the more strenuous and sentimental 
passages of the narrative. 


Mr. Bertram Mitford has acquitted himself in Aletta of a 
difficult,task with so much tact that his novel, while calculated 
to satisfy all but ultra-jingoistic patriots, might almost receive 
the imprimatur of the Conciliation Committee. Colvin 
Kershaw, a roving Englishman of good birth, has so far cast 
in his lot with the Dutch that on the outbreak of hostilities, 
having already become engaged to be married to a Dutch 
girl, he decides to remain a non-combatant. Owing, how- 
ever, to the inopportune arrival of a half-brother who miracu- 
lously resembles him, he is charged with assisting the escape 
of a British prisoner, and condemned to be shot on the 
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evidence of a disappointed rival. In the upshot his lady-love | society, while mercilessly faithful to all its drawbacks ang 
manages to delay the execution of his sentence until con- | insipidities, are at the same time highly entertaining; saaise 
vincing evidence of his innocence is procured. The picture | the whole book is excellent reading, ’ , 
given by Mr. Mitford of the Boer at home is apparently based | Mr. Grier’s new novel, The Kings of the East, is toa or: 

on first-hand study, and bears the impress of faithful and | extent a sequel to his former book, A Crowned a sa 
impartial observation. While disclaiming any political pur- | Queens, Princesses, and Ministers hurry across the st — 
pose or leaning, he very properly avows his intention of | our old friend His Excellency “Count” Cyril Mortimer 
correcting the popular and erroneous impression that all | again figures as the hero, and pulls all the political strings 
Boers are unwashed savages. The picture of the sporting | This time Mortimer is acting as the moving spirit of the 
Duteh farmer and his womankind is very pleasant, and the | “ United Nation Syndicate,” by means of which the Jews of 
assurance that such men as Stephanus De la Rey are not | all countries intend to purchase Palestine, wherein they mean 
glorified idealisations augurs well for the ultimate pacifica- | to revive the ancient glories of Zion. The intelligent reader 
tion of South Africa. will quickly perceive the possibilities of this plot in the 
hands of an expert like Mr. Grier, and if he likes political 
novels will thoroughly enjoy the story, for the plots 
and counterplots are all, if not quite credible, at any rate 
cleverly contrived and handled. It would be unfair to 
hint at the dénouement of the story, which keeps up its 
interest all through. Perhaps we may be allowed to hope, 
in spite of Count Mortimer’s misfortune at the end, thata 


Mr. Crockett is as lavish of incident as ever in his new 
romance. The scene of Joan of the Sword Hand is laid 
in fendal Germany, and the rdle of heroine entrusted 
to an Amazonian Dachess whose sword-play is her forte, 
while a passion for masquerading in male attire is her 
foible. Destined to be the bride of a neighbouring 
Prince, she plays a visit to his dominions in the guise of 2 
secretary to the Prince’s Ambassador, and is assailed by the loophole is left whereby the return of that active and intel- 
attentions of the Prince’s sister. Worse still, she mistakes ligent gentleman to the field of political fiction may become 
the Prince’s brother—a young Cardinal designate—for her | Some day possible. 
betrothed, and any one familiar with Mr. Crockett’s methods There is a certain genial charm in the writing of “ Allen 
will easily forecast the crop of complications raised by his | Raine” which is a truly welcome feature in the equipment of 
robust invention from this preliminary imbroglio. The story | a novelist, and this gentle spell is once more exerted in her 
is well enough of its bustling, highly coloured kind, and pos- | new novel, Gariowen. The air of the Welsh hills is sweet 
sesses the negative quality of enhancing the relief with which and bracing, and maoy gleams of poetry illumine the minds 
the gentle reader, fatigued by the perpetual fortiss/mo of Mr, | of the average Welsh man or woman,—at any rate, they do in 
Yrockett’s sonorous emotionalism, turns to the serene , ‘Allen Raine’s” novels. People who enjoy an open-air as 
amenities of such works as Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranjyord or Miss | opposed to a hothonse story will find Garthowen, in which 
Wilkins’s tales of New England. | the heroine is a most attractive creature, well worth reading, 

The Experiment of Doctor Nevill isa curious blend of old | “The Rhymer” in Allan MeAnulay’s story is Robert Barns, 
and new, for while the theme is one that might have appealed | and the book contains an interesting sketch of Edinburgh 
to the author of Ve /slund of Dr. Moreau, the style and | society at the end of the eighteenth century. The literary 
diction is mid, or even early, Victorian in its suave formality. | heroine is ‘‘ Nancy,” the “Clorinda” of « correspondence 
Dr. Nevill is a famous London doctor who retires from! with Burns under the name of Sylvander, and the real 
practice in the prime of life to carry on physiological | heroine acta as intermediary between the epistolary lovers; 
researches in the country. There he strikes up a close thereby incurring a misnoderstanding with her own lover, 
friendship with the Duke of Oaklands, a Peer of uncon- | which for a long time completely estranges them. The whole 
ventional habits but refined tastes, and his only son, Lord | of The Rizmer is readable and touched with a pretty literary 
Carsdale. Lord Carsdale in due course becomes engaged to fancy. 
be married to a beautifal orphan, Miss Lilian Wronghton,| Zhe Tiers Claw isa story with a rather far-fetched plot. 
but when their nuptials are imminent—Mr. Hulme-Beaman’s | So great a friendship exists in it between two City clerks 
style is infectious-——-he meets with a terrible accident in the | that they share a fortune of £20,000 which one of them has 
hunting field, and though his life is saved by an operation on | inherited, and proceed to spend it, each working at “the old 
his brain performed by Dr. Neviil, he loses both memory and | firm” on alternate days and devoting the other days to 
power of speech. His condition, however, steadily deteriorates, | pleasure. It never occurs either to the owner of the money, 
and finally the doctor, with the consent of the Dake, grafts | or to his handsome, fascinating, and consumptive friend, that 
on to the brain of his patient a portion extracted immediately | most people who inherited 4:20 000 would invest the principal 
after death from that of a criminal who has paid the extreme | and live on the interest, and apparently no one seriously 
penalty of the law. Lord Carsdale recovers physically and suggests so tame a course tothem. The book is not remark: 
regains his power of speech, but to the horror of the doctor | able in any way, though written with a facile pen. 
and the Dake he develops criminal instincts, consorts with Breaking the Shackles is a painful story of a miscarriage of 
burglars, and generally comports himself in a most disreput- justice and the sufferings of the victim and his wife. The 
able fashion. Finally the doctor performs a further operation, | gradual detection of the real criminal is not managed with 
which eliminates the acquired viciousness and restores the any special ingenuity, nor is the breathless interest with 
patient mentally and morally to his condition at the time of his | which it is desirable to keep the reader’s attention rivetted on 
accident. Thetheme, it will be admitted, admits of somewhat | » tale of this kind engendered in Mr. Barrett's present 
gruesome developments, but Mr. Hulme-Beaman does not venture. 
dwell with undue insistence on the cadaverous incidents of | = 
his plot. Dr. Nevill is, in short, a benevolent, scientific s 
Frankenstein, who, unlike his prototype, succeeds in con- , CURRENT LITERATURE. 
verting his monster into an ornament to the Peerage. | ae. ee eae 

In Mrs. Glenny Wilson’s novel, Zwo Swimiers, the first | THE “EDINBURGH scchiagink P 
summer described is decidedly the pleasanter. It is passed | _ The new Edinburgh is full of able articles, ven td —— 
by a very nice set of people in an anonymous British Colony | described as a specially Gud pane + & ngomees se bag 
at the Antipodes, which for charm of climate, scenery, and | t!'@ standard is always very ee 


° . < é es Africs esti ve rot agree with it 
society might well be called Arcadia. Mrs. Glenny Wilson | that on the South African question, We do not ag 


. : . . /in every detail, but what we do agree with in the warmest 
ee successfal in conveying the charm of the Sonthern | pire Morey the tone and temper of the article. It breathes 
Hemisphere to her readers, none of whom will wonder when, | the true liberal spirit throughout, and this is the spirit which 
at the end of a second summer passed between a deadly dull | has made the Empire a living thing, and must be continued and 
English country house and a London hotel, the heroine and | kept alive if we aro to keep our position as the free mother of free 
, her father joyfally prepare to depart for their old home. | nations. In our opinion, the writer does not give quite sufficient 

The heroine, however, contracts “another engagement” in | weicht to the Outlanders’ grievances, or quite sufficiently appre 
the last scene, and we are left in doubt whether “the tree of | ciate their reality, and we hold also that he is mistaken in 
Paradise” which we are told “is bursting into bloom” for | thinking that if a conflict could have been avoided time would 
her and her lover is destined to flourish in Iondon or at the | have produced a solution satisfactory to both sides. We hold, 


. . . . , 4 oJ ° 5) . ; “3 0 i ve 
other side of the Empire. The pictures of English conntry ! on the other hand, that owing to the Raid, time was not brine 
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ieee | yy trengthening the 
, hings, but that every year was strengthening t 

ps ake which were absolutely incompatible with 
i cadeam of a British element in South Africa. But as we 


have said, these differences of opinion matter little. It is 
per in which the article is written that gives it its 
pe a ie and we recommend its perusal to every think- 
pane an on both sides of the controversy. If the Boers— 
— rie nawise, if well-meaning patrons here—had been able 
pag Scie something of this temper in dealing with the Out- 
janders and the British Government, the Transvaal and the Free 
State might have been among the most secure States in the 
world, We bave no space to deal with the rest of the Edinburgh, 
but must add that there is a paper on Dean Milan's “ Life” 
which is marked by a remarkable charin of manner and style. 
It is worthy of the highest traditions of the Edinburgh. To say 
literary and biographical essay would be impossible. 


more of & 





Horns of Honour. By F. T. Elworthy. Tllustrated. (John 
Murray. ‘10s. Gd.)—It has been the aim of Mr. Elworthy to 
define the significance of horns as emblems of power. The points 
of a crown, the buffalo horns of Indians, and the headdresses 
artificially producing the effect of a single horn all poirt toa 
universal adoption of such ornament for increasing the feeling of 
personal importance. The temptation to an enthusiast of an 
analytic mind is to read too much into a study of this kind. Men 
originally wore trophies of game as instances of prowess, and 
probably did come to consider them as an honour, and then 
perhaps as signifying power. ‘The symbolic hand also provides 
material for some interesting chapters. Mr. Elworthy concludes 
by remarking that all ornament or decoration had originally 
same distinct signification. Surely this vitiates much of his 
argument; it is far too comprehensive a premise to argue upon. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other Jorins. 


Spring and Autumn in Ireland. By Alfred Austin. (W. 
Blackwood and Sona, 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Alfred Austin finds himself 
compelled, “ not willingly,” to allow that “ Ireland is lovelier still 
than England,” It is not a matter to bo argued. Every one 
must think as he feels. This much may, perhaps, be said, that 
the beauty of England owes much more to the hand of man. 
Anyhow, it is well for the purposes of the book that the writer 
should think so, for it touches him with a certain enthusiasm, 
and gives an additional glow to his descriptions. One reason 
that Mr. Austin gives for his opinion is that Ireland is “less 
travelled in and less talked about” than Britain. This will not 
pleage his Irish friends. It is exactly what they deplore. They 
want Ireland to be travelled in and talked about. Nor will they 
approve the reason,—that Ireland has never produced a great 
poet to celebrate his country. There is some discriminating 
criticism of Irish ways and Irish character. That they are sad 
without being serious, goes very near the truth, All this part of 
the book is very good. It is well said, for instance, that “ Fancy 
esaggeratesorinvents. Imagination perceives and transfigures.” 
In his lighter moods, too, Mr. Austin is happy. Altogether, he 
has written a pleasant and inspiring book. 

The English Dicceses, By the Rev. Geoffry Hill. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Mr. Hill has investigated with much labour and 
to good purpose the somewhat intricate question of English 
diocesan divisions. Pope Gregory started his mission with a 
curiously formal scheme. There were to be two Provinces; each 
Archbishop was to have twelve suffragans. This never camenear 
accomplishment, partly from the nature of things, partly from 
the check which Augustine’s work received, a check which in the 
North almost amounted to destruction. As the rivalries of the 
English kingdoms were accentuated, politics affected more and 
more the ecclesiastical arrangements. The most conspicuous 
erample of this occurred in the eighth century when Offa of 
Mercia, conceiving that Mercian Bishops should be subject to | 
a Mercian Primate, induced Pope Adrian I. to give the pall to 
Adolf, Bishop of Lichfield. Offa acted after the manner of 
Jercboam, to whom he was doubtless compared by the 
favourers of Canterbury, but his scheme was short-lived. 


supposed, especially in East Anglia. Mr. Hill calls this time 
“The Period of Suppression.” A more prosperous age followed, 
when old Sees were revived and new Sees founded. From the 
Conquest to the Reformation there was very little change as far 
as boundaries were concerned, though in the way of concentration 
and organisation much was done. The Reformation brought 
about an addition to the English dioceses, though it was made 
on a very scanty and grudging scale. The opportunity was 
great, but only a small use was made of it. In our own day 
there have been two distinct movements, one towards diminution 
—the proposed union of Welsh bishoprics is within the memory 
of many living—and the other, quite recent, towards increase. 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, St. Albans, Southwell, Truro, 
Wakefield have all come into existence within the last fifty 
years (Ripon is some twenty years older); Bristol has been 
separated from Gloucester, and we are shortly to have a Seo of 
Southwark. Mr. Hill’s book is a timely and valuable contribution 
to ecclesiastical history. 


A History of the English Church. By H. M. Spence, D.D. (J. 
M. Dent and Co. 1s.)—This is a volume of the “Temple 
Primers.” Dean Spence has performed the difficult task of com- 
pressing into the available space a fairly complete account of 
the subject, and the still more difficult task of holding the balance 
fairly. He recognises the good of the various influences which 
have gone to make up the English Church. We cannot, how. 
ever, accept his estimate of Laud as “a true Church Reformer,” — 
indeed, we should gather from his language, though he does not 
expressly say so, the greatest Reformer that the Anglican Church 
has ever had. That he made the performance of divine service 
more orderly may be conceded, But he contrived to make the 
Church which he controlled more hated than it ever had been 
before or has been since. ‘The passion of hate with which for the 
decade or so after Land’s death the Church was regarded is a 
thing which stands alone in English history. Surely High 
Churchmen could find a more worthy ideal than the man who 
tortured Prynne and flattered the profligate Buckingham. 


The Student’s Greece. By Sir William Smith, D.C.L. A New 
Edition by G. LE. Marindin, M.A. (John Murray.)—Sir W. 
Smith’s book was published more than forty yearsago, He had 
the advantage of being able to use Grote, whose “ History” was 
completed in 1856,and Thirlwall, who was about ten years earlier. 
Much has been added to our knowledge of the subject during the 
last thirty years. Schliemann, for instance, set to work in 1869, 
and his discoveries have revolutionised the belief of scholars 
about the Homeric poems and the age in which they originated. 
The great weapon of discovery which Schliemann used has been 
actively employed elsewhere, and has added much to our stores 
of knowledge. Then there have been the great literary dis- 
coveries, Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution, for instance, and 
Bacchylides. Besides new materials there has been a new spirit. 
On the whole, there has been a reaction towards more confidence 
in the ancient authorities. The scepticism which Sir G. W. Cox 
exemplifies has gone out of favour (though Mr. Marindin mentions 
some curiously audacious conjectures, as Professor Bury’s sug- 
gestion that the shield held up on Pentelicus was shown by a 
Persian scout and not by a partisan of the Peisistratidae). Alto- 
gether, there was plenty of occasion for revision and addition, 
tasks which Mr. Marindin seems to have performed with much 
skill and out of a competent knowledge. We miss in the sum- 
mary of Alexander the Great’s character and achievements a 
notice of his extraordinary combination of the warrior and the 
strategist. In each of his three great battles he turned the tide 
by his personal exploits. 


The Chaucer Canon. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. (Claren- 
don Press. 3s. 6d.)—Professor Skeat states somo tests, 
grammatical and metrical, which are drawn from undoubted 
works of Chaucer, and by which poems which lack external 
evidence may be tried. The “ Romaunt of the Rose” is the most 
important work that comes in question. The “Romaunt” is a 
translation of a much longer French poem of 22,074 lines,—i.e., 
about a third longer than the Iliad. The ‘‘ Romaunt” consists of 
a version of 1-5,619 and 10,716-12,564, or about a third of the 
original. Professor Skeat has no difficulty in satisfying himself 
that the first portion, 1-1,705, is genuine, that the second, 
1,706-5,619, is an imitation (by some Northern poet, who did not, 
however, contemplate a fraud, not knowing, as Professor Skeat 
cuttingly remarks, “that there would be a race of critics who 





There was but ono Archbishop of Lichfield, and probably | 
the net result of the affair was to strengthen the position 
of Canterbury, The next century saw other changes, but | 
these were dua to the growth of Danish power rather than to 
English rivalries, This was widely felt, and, as might be ! 


could not tell Northern dialect from Southern ”’), and that the 


| third is also spurious. It is needless to go through the list of 


pieces variously attributed to Chaucer. Professor Skeat care- 


| fully examines them all, and will probably be allowed to have 
said the last word on the question. 
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The Story of Moscow. By Wirt Gerrare. 


nor the West did man’s cruelty rise to the height it seems to h 
done in Russia in medieval days. It was the curious ming] 


of races which led to a sort of diseased madness, a lust of blood. 


Moscow is one of the most picturesque cities of the world, ful 


extraordinary contrast, a jumbling of features apparently belong- 
iog to other styles, but essentially Russian in the tout ensemble. 
We can recommend some of our impressionist artists to go there. 
The 
author has made us a vivid picture of the days of the Tartars 
and Ivan the Terrible and Peter; but gives too much detaii with 


A little practice at Venice would be & useful preliminary. 


regard to the murders and slayings and tortures. The acco 


of the historical memorials, the Kremlin and the many churches, 
including that marvellous Cathedral of S. Basil, which should be 
as famous as a tomb as the “ Taj Mahal,” though it is a shame to 
The chapters on 


mention the two together, is most interesting. 
“ Quaint Survivals” and ‘“f Monasteries ” display the same kn 
ledge and detail as the first do. 
little book, and above all, the illustrations are charming. 


Man and his Ancestor. By Charles Morris. 
Co. 5s.)—The evolution of man has certainly not been trea 


apart from other issues, and Mr. Morris’s claim to be first 
devoted to man must hold. 
His aim is to tell the story to a wide circle, composed, 


in the field with a treatise 


one must suppose, of people who have a_ smattering 
physiology. 
covered which, while of scientific interest to the student 
evolution, may not always appeal to the general reader. ‘Th 
facts Mr. Morris brings in very clearly. One of the most 


markable survivals of man’s ancestry is that in the trunk the 
horizontal veins have valves, but not the vertical, inverting the 
This looks as if man had 
descended from a quadruped, but that the now useless valves did 


order obtaining in all quadrupeds. 


not interfere enough with the circulation to be dropped. 


course the chasm is bridged between ape and man, though the 
chapter dealing with the ape’s use of weapons comes to an end 
conveniently before the reader has time to ask about the inven- 
Nor is Mr. Morris’s explanation of the realisation 


tion of the bow. 
of the value of fire at all scientific. 
times, but is tentative here. 
unscientific reader, is the fact of so many contemporary races of 
wide a mental disparity. 
the subject ably and lucidly handled in a comparatively sm 
compass. 


He can be dogmatic 


have universal peace. 
before it, but it will not depend on peace; 
retains any physical vigour he will fight. 


as long as m 
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su .(Pearsen) 
Castle ‘he Bath Comedy, cr 8vo ............(Macemillan) 
Farrar ‘a vy at Oberammergany, 1390, 4to..( Heinemann) 
For Quiet Moments: Devotional Readings from the Writings ef the Right 
Rey. G. H. Wilkinson, 12mo yells Gardner) 
Fryers (A.), The Devil and the Inventor, Cr 8VO .....seecccceesees (Pearson) 
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Illustrated by Helen 
M. James. (J.M. Dent and Co. 33. 6d.)—Some portion of the story 
of Moscow is of the most revolting character. . Neither in the East 


Altogether it is an exhaustive 


(Macmillan and 


Since Darwin’s work a great deal has been @is- 


Another difficulty, at least to the 
But the volume is well written and 
The last chapter deals with “spiritism,’” and the 


author scems to look forward to a great advance when we shall 
The mind doubtless has a vast future 
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“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” 


ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 


| and Charming Colourings. 

| TAPESTRIES SERGES 

SILK BROCADES CILENILLES CHINTZE ARRASCLOT 

'VELVETS PLUSHES | MUSLINS GOSSAMERS. 
Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


Decorative 
Furnishing. 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. 





Patterns Post-Free. | 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 





OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| CRETONNES| VELVETEENS 


ee 
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AUDITORS. 
Jun Murray Heatheoat-s 5 
C. L. Nichols, Esq, FOAL 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium. ; 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, eae 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


John Cator, Esq. 
Victor ©. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for 
sy 2rs for the introduction of 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account m 7 
cation to ndiainien appl 
ROBERT LEWIS. Chief Secretary, 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 
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ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to the Queen, 

CAM BRIC Childre 1 3 per doz. | HEM-STITCHED, 
Ladies’ ce wadies’...... 2/9 per dog 
. P " Gentlemen’s..33 ., | Gentlemen's .3 me ce ij 

irect from the “The Irish Cambri 

“ $ ics of Maessrs, 
Manufacturers. POCKET ROBINSON AND CLEAVER have a 
Samples & Price Lists post-free. World-wide tame." —Z'he Queen, 


When writing. HAN DKERCHIEFS, 


please mention this publication. 










SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa, 
“THE QUEEN basa cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 


her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.”"—Socicty. 

*“MORNING AT THE PALACE.-It is pleasing to be able __ record that, 
thanks to a good night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
from Thursday's exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 
morning, of her cup of cocoa.”—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 








ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautities, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf; also in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair ; bottles 3/6, 7)-, 14,6. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 1 jestitvice 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath ; 2/9. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


BLACKBEETLES, 
COCKROACHES. 


Only remedy is ** UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who cleared plague of the insects from Sheffield Work- 
house. Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Roundell’s Practical 
Cookery,” and by Mrs. Earle in ‘“ More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden. 











Us 


In tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, from Mr. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield 


AERTEX ; CELLULAR 
AERTEX THECELLULAR CELLULAR 











Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


AERTEX CLOTHING CO.’S CELLULAR 
AERTEX RIGINAL EG ELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX tn the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this lal 
Mlustrated Price-TAst of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and childrety 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
,. 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 











ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 
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DISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are tre- 
quently caused by some peculiarity of the 
vision, which can at once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses. See 


ED OUR EYES, 
STRAIN By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price 1s. ; 


or consult, free of charge, 
VISION. Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN,, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 











————__ 
EFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


_—_ 
a oe 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 26th, 1900, 
Apply to HUAD-MASTER before May 20th. 


"y "g T 1 ry oa 
<P MARYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W 
S * 199 and 124 ST. JAMES'S TERRACE, HARROW ROAD, and 
ION GARDENS. Also 32 and 34 WARRINGTON CRESCENT. 
6 CLIFEOS SY SECONDARY 1 RAINING COLLEGE “ ee 
igh Se with Kindergarten and Boarding Honses conducted by 
” Ca Fe RS OF ST: MARY THE VIRGIN, WANTAGE. 
ree f the Training Syndicate of the University of Cam 


] 








F) » recognition 0: . ; 
— benart also by the Oxford Training: Delegacy as Practising Sc 

Be St lents. Recogni#d by the Technical Education Board of the London 

County Counc and by the National Union for the Technical Education of Women 


ta Domestic Celene REOPENS APRIL 28th. 
WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


s COCNCIL PROPOSE to APPOINT a LECTURER in SPANISH who will 
Pe sping ea tn on: October Ist in olen, apt wi piaaay be sent to the 
etrar, fro Whew further particulars may be obtained. 
Registrar, from whom , S. CHAFFERS, Registrar 


LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1900. TEN 

‘or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to Competition, value from £25 to £100 
ayear "also Scholarships for Boys intended for the Army or Navy.—Particulars 
tod conditions ftom HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, 
Bristol. . 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 

HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 
lass —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ETTLE,. YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 


\OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 
Ss SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 
Mis. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Transition and 


























K ten for Girls and Boys under 8 Cricket and Drilling. SUMMER 
TEKM BEGINS MAY 3rd, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for TEN JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value 
of Fifteen Guineas, covering the amount of the school fees for the Upper School, 
wil] be HELD at the SCHUOL, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E..,0n JUNE 13th, 
lith,and 1ith. Candidates must be under 14 years of age on June 11th, 1900. 
In the present year six of these Scholarships will be open in the first instance to 
boys already in the School. Of the rest, one Scholarship will be open only to 
sons of Clergymen. For further particulars apply to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C. 


| ig DON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 

MEDICINE for WOMEN. —The GOVERNORS of the Endowed Charities of 
St, Dunstan’s-in-the-Last OFFER annually an EXHIBITION of £60 a year for 
10. ¢e years, extendable for a further period of two years, at the above institution. 
The examination, therefore, will be in connection with the one held for the School 
Scholarship on September 20th and 21st. 

Candidates must be (1) not more than 20 years of age on June Ist, 1900; (2) 
resident in the Metropolitan Police District area; (3) matriculated students of 
the University of London; and (4) in the opinion of the Governors, in need of 
such an exhibition for the prosecution of their medical studies. 

Applications for further particulars to be sent to the SECRETARY, London 
Royal Free Hospital School of Medicine for Women, Handel Street, Brunswick 
ie, an or to W. H. DAVISON, Esq., M.A., St. Dunstan’s Chambers, 10 Idol 

ane, B.C, 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Incorporated 1840. 

Public School Life and Education with Special Classes for Candidates for the 
Navy and Army. 

Recent Honours : Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
College, Oxford; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, 49th in Sandhurst, 
Almission Sandhurst, 16th on the ‘ Britannia,’ 26th on the‘ Britannia,’ 18th on the 
‘Britannia.’ London Matriculation Ist Div. NEX'! TERM, MAY Ist, 

a." the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 


BROADSTAIRS. —LANTHORNE HOUSE. HOME 
SCHOOL for limited number of GENTLEMEN’S SONS, with successful 
coaching for the Public Schools. Open Math. Scholarship (Harrow, 1900); Open 
Class, Scholarship (Tonbridge, recently). 


ADY SECRETARY, highly recommended by Lady H., 
Phe DESIRES DAILY SECRETAKYSHIP in London to Liberal M.P. or to 
; lulanthropic Society ; or READERSHIP or other LITERARY EMPLOYMENT. 
“Xperienced. Writes and speaks French fluently.—* F.,” 88 Clapham Koad, S.W. 


OUEN. — Very healthy situation. Madame VEUVE 
Av CANARD RECEIVES afew DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to complete 
Dear ducation. Comfortable family life; French, German, Italian, Music, 
vrawing, Painting, Dancing. Fees, £80. Personal references. Prospectus ou 
application, —4 Rue Traversicre. 


RENCH-SPEAKIN G HOME in LONDON for a few 
GIRL-STUDENTS with a PARISIAN LADY teaching in one of the High 

pr Tuition if needed. Close to Kensington Gardens and Metropolitan 
Way.—Address, Mile. PECONTAL, care of Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street. 





























Now ready, post-free. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of ** 

















F it The object of these Catalogues ts to enable 
urniture, : : 

intending purchasers to see that although 

Carpets, the quality, the artistic merit, and the 

. Jinish of Hampton and Sons’ productions 

Fabrics, are exceptional, their prices are lower 

Fine Arts. than those at whit Sods f equivaient 

value are anywhere else procurable. 





HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 








WEAFIELD PARK COLLEGE 
h CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, HANTS. 


C 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS; 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ENGINEERING, 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, AND MINING ; 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE: 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES (SOUTH KENSINGTON); 
MINING SCHOOL, FREIBERG ; 
INDIAN WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENTS: 
ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, &c. 
The College possesses a very complete and elaborate plant for the purposes of 
practical and theoretical instruction, consisting of :—Engines (2)—Mechanical 
Engineering—Turners, Fitters, Carpenters, and Pattern Makers’ Workshops— 
Forge—Foundry— Dynamo Koom— lesting Machine—Drawing Office—Four Fitted 
Laboratories, Chemical, Electrical (2),and Physical. The entire premises are lit by 
electric light, generated by its own special plant. 
SEAFIELD stands in its own park of 80 acres, with ample accommodation for 
ill games, aud as the property is on the Solent boating and bathing are excelient 


and sate. 








PRINCIPAL—Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A., Cantab. 
HEAD OF THE ENGINEERING SECTION— 
H. T. DAVIDGE, A.R.S.C., B.Sc., London (Honours), Whitworth Scholar, &a 
SECRETARY AND LONDON OFFICE— 
F. H. 8S. MEREWETHER, 34 Craven Street, W.C. 
Merewether will forward a prospectus on application or answer any 








werrrryes SCHOOL 
CNTRANCE EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 12th and 13th, 1900. 
Apply to the Rev. C. C. TANCOCK, D.D., Head-Master. 


U*! VERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDER- 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged tor, if 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., Principal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms, and for terms, 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh. 








ILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE»An UNSEC- 

TARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. Fees £100 per annum 
(inclusive). Foundationers elected at half-fees. To be OPENED SEPTEMBER, 
1900. Chairman of the Governogs: Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL. Head-Master: 
GUY LEWIS, M.A.—For Prospectus, plans, &c., apply to Mr. LEWIS (at New 
College, Eastbourne), or the Clerk (Mr. E. W. MARSHALL, 38 Barton Arcade, 
Manchester). 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 2nd. References—The 
Head-Master of Bedford Grammar School; the President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., K.C.S.I.; Miss Welsh, Mistress of 
Girton College, Cambridge, &c. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAM. 
INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE Sth, 6th and 7th. 
—TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, tenabie 
for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief Subjects: Classics anJ 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Muster, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £60, 


MAY 2nd and 3rd, 1900.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application. —WINTON GRANGL, KNYVETON ROAD. 


{ ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three ef £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 amd i5 on July Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Fe!sted, Essex. 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools, Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rey. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory Sclivvi ; 


























or Rev. HEAD MASTER, Teisted. 
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CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE. 


CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 





a trons 
THF ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
THE BISHOP OF STEPNEY 


President : 
THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


“THE BISHOP OV BRISTOL, 
Mr. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


Cominittee of Direction. 
Mrs. Russell Barrington. | Rev. Charles Biggs. 

tev. Percy Dearmer. T. Dyer Edwardes, J.”. 
| Hon. Mabel de Grey. | Canou Scott Holland. 
Canon Armitage Robinson. 
Together with the following Artists :— 

Conrad Dressler. | Alexander Fisher. 

Henry Holiday. | W.Goscombe John, A.R.A, } 

Miss Lowndes. | J. Phillips. 

Byam Shaw. me C. O. Skilbeck. 


Lord Balearres, M.P. ' 
Canon Rhodes Bristow. 
Canon Charles Gore. 


Miss Emily Ford. 

T. Stirling Lee. 

Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A 
A. G. Walker. 








Subscriptions for ordinary members, 5s. Further particulars post-free from the 
SECRETARY. 

Clergy, Churchwardens, or Donors who desire guidance in regard to Architec- 
ture, Painting, Sculpture, Woodwork, Metalwork, Glass, Embroidery, or any 
other form of Decorative Work, may address applications to the SECRETAR eg 
C hurch Crafts League, Church House, Westminster, 5.W. 





A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly . Assistant-% Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


\URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE 

or MORE KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 and £20 for four years) 

BEGINS on JUNE 5th in Durham and London.—Apply for further information 
to the SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 


LENALMOND.— FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, £80 to £30, are OFFERED for COMPETITION, JULY 10th and 

lith.—For particulars apply, Rey. THE: WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth, NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 


ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of position, from the 

age of 17, who require to be in London for some special study, or other 

definite object. Large airy house near Hyde Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss 
WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large oe of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasiuin, Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOTURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss. L. E. PHILLIPS: Newnham College, Cambridge. References : _ 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary “A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCS. 


Several SCHOLANSHIPS. varying in value from £60 to £20 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPLTITION on MAY 15th and 16th next. 
For or particulars, apply to the HEAD- MASTE Rk. 


GC rrrF 2.0% BRIS 



































72 dh. 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS 
for Public School Entrance and sear Examinations, &e. 


OGNOR, SUSS SEX. RGYLL HOUSE HOME 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTE! _ of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea: 
mild yet bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German 
governesses and excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, com- 
bined with family life and comfort.— Address, Miss WICKENDEN. 
ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX AMINA- 
TION JULY Ith, 18th, 19th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), One 
of £56, Five of £50, Fight of £30 per annum. COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £12 
per annum may be awarded to Boys who do wi rell but fail to obtain Scholarships. — 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ANTED, EN GLISH GENTLEMAN speaking German 

fluently, for ENGAGEMENT in BAVARIA from MAY Ist to OC10- 

BER Ist. Good health and social experience essential.—Apply, by letter only, 
“J. 2.” 52 Beaumont Street, London, W. 


URHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Liberal | 
education. Preparation for the Universities or for Public Lxaininatiors 

moderate. Games, &c. The Head-Mist is permitted to recelve boarders. 
BEGINS MAY Ist.—Apply to Miss LE FROY, M.A. 


’ + a] = S 
RIGHTON—ASCOTT HOUSE SCHOOL, | 
37 SUSSEX SQUARE. Principal.—MAURICE JACOBs, M.A., Oxon. Boys 
ell grounded and prepared for Pablic schools by experienced U niversity Graduates 
cl Public Schoolmen. Healthiest situation in Brighton, facing sea and downs, 
2 NEXT 
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e fields of thirty acres. Highest references. TERM BEGINS 
h. 
A id LON HIGH SCHOOL, 
BOARDING HOUSE-—2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Under the Control of the Council. House-Mistress—Miss A. M. RITSON, 


Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s. 4d. per ‘Term. 
VASTBOURN E.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON, who | 
“ has removed toa mach] house, RECEIVESa limited nuinberofGIl 
thorough training and educat House standsvery high; 
sea. Good grounds. Te and croquet lawr IS; usphaite court. Fruit and vege- 
table garden; covered Badminton cou References permitted to clergy, officers, 
doctors, parents of present aud past pupils, —LALEHAM, SELWYN ROAD. 


LADY starting trom London in MAY ona six months’ 
_ Continental Tour with a girl of 18 WISHES to find ONE or Two more 
SMITH, 


















GIRLS to accom) any her for the whole or part of the time.—Miss b. G. 
Hotel Bellevue, Glion, Switzerland. 

O LET.—A COTTAGE in KENT. 2 sitting-rooms, 

kitchen, 3 bedrooms (5 beds). Three miles from Brasted. Magniiicent view 

and close to open heather country and beech woods. Rent 25s. weekly. 





Care- 


taker in cottage in garden will arrange for service if required,—Apply, by letter 
*C,,” 182 Beulah Hill, 2 


only, to* Norweod, $.E, 
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| 
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| isku 
| Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SLATER, 


tLS for | 
fineviewover Downsand | 
0 








en 
RoeratL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


CIRENCESTER 
Established by Royal ( harter, 1845, 
Yor Land-Owners, Land- Agents, Surveyors, Agr iculturists, in 


Pa’ 
T.R.H. The PRINC By of WALES, K.G 
His G the DUKE eg ee 
race the DUKE of RICHMOND and G ‘ 
COMMITTEF OF MANAGEMENT— ORDOS, E 
Cok a” —— pid ARL of DUCIE (Chairman) 
olonel Sir iSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice- . 
PRINCIPAL— (Vice-Chairman), 
Hon. Memb oun Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
on. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fello " 
Cambridge. w of Trinity College, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governor, 
Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Dj 
Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 8 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd, 


: DTa ype 
| JOPGBASTON, HIGH SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS (a 


Head-Mistregts << csovcsctceesses Miss G. TARLETON 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; 3 Medieval and Modern Hoa Trip 


tending Colonists, ke, 


8 Pr OfesR 
iplomas, Geld 





Mis Ee 08), 
The Schoo! Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High School currienl, 
also Natural Science wi aboratory work ‘awing r enlum 
Pid on > “ad with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Needlework, and 

Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 
Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
A Boarding House (1 i Roe t i { 
ue — ing House (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in Connection with 
Prospectuses, &¢., can be obtained . the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 1 
v GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary, 


109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


BeProrp COLLEGE, 
(FOR WOMEN). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STRECT, W. 
THE EASTER TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, APRIL 26th. 
Lectures are given in all branches of Gencral and Higher Education, 
Students are prepared for all the University of London Examinations in Arts 
and science. 
aman pcan of Lec _— in any subject may be attended. 
nere is a Department for Professional Training in Teachin a ! 
STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. vienna: 
Prospectus and all particulars on application to “THE PRINCIPAL, 


| leat COLLEGE, LONDOY 





LONDOn 





(FOR WOMEN), 
= TUACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Flenry Tate Scholarship in Sc‘ence, annual value £50, tenable for 3 years; 

A Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for 3 years; 

A Reid $ cholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s., tenable for 3 years: 

Will be awarded on the Results of the EXAMINATION to be HELD at tha 
COLLEGE on JUNE 26th and 27th. Candidates must be under 19 years of age op 
the first day of the Examination. 

Vor further information apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


: noe HALL, ClOss SFIELD | ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
pos 
Built for a Seycol. 


Principals--The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 








Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 


Large playground ; teinis. 
Reductions made for 


languages, tnusic, painting, ind University examinations. 
the daughters of naval and iuilitary officers 








References—Sir Richard ‘rempié, Bart., G C.S.L, aud many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 
ACHOOL © tor MISSIONARIES’ ~~ D: AUGHTERS, 


SEVENOAKS.—The Committee have decided 
Principal, Miss MILLAR (assisted by 


WALTHAMSTOW HALL, 
to receive u limited number of lay Papils. 
nine Resident Mistresses). Beautiful situation. Home care and Christian 
training ; technical instruction. Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and 
Mati itriculation Examinations.-—For prospectusand terms, apply to the PRINCIPAL 


St . ANDREWS UN IV ERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 


With Title of L.L.A 





For Prospectus, app!y to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St 
Anu re ws, N.B. 
UGBY SCHOOL. —The EXAMIN SATION for 


SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, May 28th.—Particutars may be 


obtained from HEAD-MASTER. 

p= ‘PARATORY SCHOOL ror GIRLS. — SI. 
KATHARINES SCHOOL, SY. ANDREWS, FIFE.—This School was 

opened in 1894 in connection with and under the same Council as St. Leonards 

School. Girls are received trom the age of 7. Special arrangements can be mate 

for the Entire Charge of Girls from India soe ¢ ‘he Colonies.—Prospectus and full 

particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESs 


()AKHAM SCHOOL.- NU MEROUS SCHOLARSHIPS 
ut the School and to the Universities. Classical and Modern sides, wild 


Sclence laboratary, carpenter's’ shops, swimming bath. 
Advantages for Sons of Clergy: 




















commercial branch. 
nasiuin, studies for all boys, large playing-tields. 
men aud Officers. 





7 Wy a Pr =| oT 
QEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 

LANCS (facing the sea).—situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Bors 
il th rge Public : Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.A-S. 








| QHERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR: 
) SHIPS, LIGHT or more. ranging from £60 to £21, will be COMEETED 
YORin JUNE by Boys under 15 on JUNE 24th.—F urther particulars from the 


Echool House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ANAU <A/ MAIN, FRANKFORT, GERMANY.~ 
AR YIRST-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for the DATE HTERS of GENTLE 
MEN ouly. Good climate; lovely surroundings; superior music (SchumanD 
school): gred ages for languages, painting, and singing. Home care: 
highest re! ate terins.—For particulars apply to Fri. KABLER, 


Head-Mistress, 10 Griminstrasse. B3 
ITY OF NOTTING Sse. 
J aa ; 
The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 


2 


3 per cent 


HLAD-MASTER, 

















at 


tingham. 
— SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Tows Clerk 


The Guildhall, Nottingham, February 26th, 190. 


For particulars apply, CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter's Church Side, Nov 
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TIAL 
SUFFOLK, 


cOLON 
HOLLESLEY BAY, 


ee? 


SEASIDE 2,000 ACRES. 


SPLENDID CLIMATE. 
AL TRAINING FOR LIFE I IN 7 HE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE, 
Tra . + -' 

‘orm. n from the DIREC TOR at above 
eae laf Stree ete Westminster. 


address, or from Mr. GODFREY 





sons SON, 8 Victor 


~jODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England eins Boortns 0 nets a. ilies 
“Oy — B PROVOs! AND LOWS OF STO 
GOVERNORS + Tu “i fen en Ma : 
jes £ THAM—Cambridge 3 ensatical ripos, Class IL. 
spinal Oxford University Diploma in ‘Teaching. 
gh education at moderate cost to daughters mie 
Pupils prepared for special proiessions when desired. 
erounds. 
Anne's, Abbots Bromley. 









Founded to give thoroug 
men aud others. 
situations. 






iat: Mistress, Mss Rice. 


aie Terms, £40 2 y 
(2) & Mary's, Abbots Tromle H ea ies Miss Gamlen. 
‘Verms, a ve 






ar, 
(3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. whois ale “ya Ba at Mistress, Miss Welchman, 











nd ul 
. . ' ¥ WwW IEC HK 5S CU H 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors. The Right Honourable THI? BAN L OF WARWICK. 
‘"Virst-grade Public School, fees. £60. Modern Butldings in Country 
_ hear Warwick. 








Junior House for Boys from 8 









spECLAL AR ARMY AND NAVY € 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 


SES 
Sand £20) ON APRIL 5rd and 4th. 
3 or or par" ticuli irs apply to the HE: AD- MASTER. 








“COLLEG E. _- TED SC HOLARSHIPS and 
) EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OF FERE D for 
(OM PETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Se holarship and One Uxhibi- 

on Will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Ariny € 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingd: on. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.— Applications 
) for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 
WARDES. Avy of the above Lxhibitions may be awarded to candidates for the 


DpADLEY. 


lass.-- 








Blackburn, bas TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED tix 
NER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Wer aim is to 
sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Lange detache 1 house, tennis, hoc \ Univers ity E Xamluation and Inspection, 


pOYS’ PRE PARA TORY 


Trincipals.— Miss BRAHAM ant aM ) 
The hous ana 
near Gt 


1s 88 MARIAN GREEN, late Head- Mistress of the High 
School, 








SCHOOL, 
.. BR Seve WELL. 


arly 509 


t 281. 
CUNNYDOWN, ILDEON PINHOLMT. DORKING. 


tT FELIX “SC HOUL, a THW OLD (ate athe Aldel burgh 
S 0 11). —Heal-Mist fiss M. 3. GAR DINE R, Nat. Se. Tripos Carabridge, 
Re Mi 









a ‘ 
Terneny 








COLLEGE, 





> | (sda E 


— ' 
OO IL} 
| EDUCATION, 

Painting, Dancing, &¢. ; Fees, £80 perann. 
| is 


EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE | 





rs. H. siugwick, ‘Art bur didgwick, Esq., the 

‘HRIS ST CHURC H, OXFORD, ¢ ‘ATHE DR ALSC ‘HOOL. 
--Preparatory for Navy and Public pehools; LEN MUSICAL | 
ARSHT Ps (£50 to £80)3 sons of pentiemen; yen euited for sens of 






Seven Vacaucies tur private pupils.--lev. 


-—Rich Foundation : best 







\ roxtioe TH HIGH SC HOOL. 






oarding arrangements. ent vew buildings cost £20, 
Vy situation. h I (00 grounds. trong 
sh und Foreig: o> Sehola Boarders under 
mediate care of the Hei stress, Miss LOCKES. 





DOYAL INDIAN ENG INEER ING COLLEG I, 
Vv COOPER'S HILL, sf MM NES.—! urse git Study is arranged to fit an 
, nt in Urepe, ! 










ecretary 

a4 Assistiint Engincers i ni 
Appointments i Assistant superint 
md One in ihe Acco yunts Branch Pp, W.D.- 
t College 





ticu! irs 





Lor par 





pply PSECRETAI Y : 
EDDON COURT. 





ROSSLYN | HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 


, N.W.—PRUPAR ATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this Sch clectric lig sht, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boy erences to Parents of bo 1S passed inte Public School - 











leading Loudon Physi FRAMPLON ptALLAKbD 


M.A. Os: on. 


ans, &c. —Head-Master, i. 









LDE NHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE—An EXAMINA- 
AL. TION will be HELD at the school on MAY 9th and loch, 1200, for SEVEN 
go HOU ARSHIPS, Your Ghunior Platt) of £59 each, snd Three (House) of 









J ¢ for threo vears and o7 Py ik 
€ ze iH, COOKL, 1.A., 


\s under filtcen. ~ culars 


Head- Master. 
WITHDE ANE, near B RIGHTON, SU SSEX 
a rk). a. 


LADIES Sf HOO}, iv extren 


Further parti 


s 
















e AMILTOS, “. 
. st. John’s College, Camb 








S. SUCH AED DS, BOGNOR, 









J. He SWINSTEAD, | 


t 


- | Hone wr 


ie rNO INVALIDS.-- 


SUSSEX. = HU RC H “of | 


LAND BOARDING SCHOOL tor the DAUGHTERS TLEMEN., | 
with the Weodard Schools. res from £60 per an st MMLE 

ERM iIN> MAY &th. dsty to Miss I SDALL » Lady Warden. 
par IS. HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS. oi 
rN TLEME 82 LCi MICHEL ANGE. — Miles. GOUNLAULT.- | 


WARCHANGY. 
RiPTON SCHOOL. —ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 


VE, varying in value from £80 to $20, will be COMPETED FOr on 
JULY Srd to 5th.—Particalars troi 1 HEAD-MASTER. : * 2 


ADAME AUBERT recommends English and foreign 
GOVERN oe and forwards PROSPECTUSES Gratis, Resident and Daily 
Holiday Gorn es,, (intshing one arse yd homage ts Governess Students, 

Sy panions, introduced fo ti onti r 
Aula, Australasia 111 Regent street, W. r Br: Isles, Continent, America, 











K DGBASTON CHURCH Ol ENGLAND COLLEGE 
4 FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
1 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 

Boarding House—sI. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD, 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP Ol’ WORCESTER. 
rfead Mistress : 
LANDON 'THOMAS. 
es, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A, 
. Birmingham. 


QGovTHPORT. — « DAGFIELD,” BIRKDALE PARK. 


Miss L. 










100 Str 


ory 
4 Water 





HIGH-CLASS AND SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Principal —Mrs. J. H. EVANS. 

Vice-Principal--Miss STEPHE NSON- JELLIPF, B.A. (Hon.), London. 
Neferences kindly permitted to the Duchess of Northumberland, the Lady 
Margaret Bickersteth, the Hon. Maude stanley, the Right Rey. Bishop Webb, &c. 

Prospectus on applicatiot 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCH MAY 7th, 


SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOL: 
TWELVE HOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, tee 
Army and Navy subjects. Speclal Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDI = POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, Withnok xtra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
ellent health record. -He ad- Mas ster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


Dh U SSELS .—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 

) RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
French, Gern = Italian, Music, Drawing, 
; Termcomm withentranceot P upil; 
x rospectus on applic: ation.—-66 tte Lauters, Ave mn 1 











7 ING’S 
SHIPS. 


iassies, Maths., 












Comtortable family life. 








ces 


= 





: ‘onal Re srences. 


,ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level : sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Echolarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
am, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
bovs are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
ground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &e. Prospectus on application. —Address, 

Ge kK. OLIVIER, M.A,, 'The Tower House, Dor king. 


UEENW oop, ), EASTBOURNE. 
(Boarders only.) 

sica Fe gb seria" 
English and Foreig 1 Mistresses and Vis iting Frets ssors 



























— SCHOOL for the 
Miss CHUDLEIGH and 
isted by a full staff of 
ent premise 3 close 
Resident Mistre 


QT. Ges HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


‘The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on 3 on MAY Ist, 1900. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations 

The Hospital conti 
aggregate value of near 


DAUGHTE “kr N'TLE IMI: N. 

















is a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
£900 are awarded annually. 





Pha on Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London Untver- 
, Examinations, for the F.R.C.S. and for other Higher Examinations. 
"Phere ts ala ily well equipped cricket ground. 





, thorou 
‘u 


sonally or by letter, to the WARDEN of ths 





For turther icuk pply, per 
College, St. Barthe Jlome w “s Hoe pital, 1 Ce 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 





f ~ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPI' PA AL) § SCHOOL 
A of MEDICINI. for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK 
SQUARE, W.C.—TWO ENTRANCE & HOLARSHIPS, one of £60 2 year for 
three years, the other of £00 for ene year, Will be AWARDED in SEPTEMBER, 
1o00, 

The SINGLETON 





SCHOLANSHIP of £90, open to Students entering the 





fchool in May or Oclober, 1900, will be given ou the result of the Preliminary 
Scientific Examinations in 1901. 

The SUMMER SESSION Will BEGIN on MAY Is t. 1900, 

For partic ulars, apply to te SECRE| "ARY, funter Stree! Y 


. 
It iARRETT ANDE RSON, M. D., Dean, 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SC HOOLS.—The 
fe SCHOLASTIC aaa 1A7 i ION (2 body of Oxford and Cambridge 
(iraduates) ¢ rives advice and y without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schoo! Is (for Bevs or Giris)and ‘Tutors for all Examinations at 
Abroad.--A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the Manager, 
. BELVOR, M.A.., 8 Lanenier Piae ptrand, London, WAC. 
A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
RUSIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
1,W.C. VYelegraphic Address, *Lrilorm, London.” 


assistance 





Der 


RECEIVING 
schools also 
icaster Place, Strau 
lephone No, 1804 (Gerrard). 


Te 
Go: OPERATIVE TYPEWRI TERS, 
(CO-TARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
err ee 
. PALMER, L ary 


parts 





Lh 





LIMITE) 


SHURTHAND, TYPING, 
LANGUAGES TAUGHT by E. 








19 SOU THAMP TON ‘ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 
rinyP WRITING, — LITERAR ¥, , and TR: ANSLAT [ON 
BUREAT. — Mss. RE Rcd ot tg promptly and aceu j 
1.500 words. LITERARY REsI — H : » British Miiseum. Ree ord 0 i 





+e 
Lxperts in Old script, Heraldry alt ones PRANSLATION: Saud COPYING 


7 
undertake n.—Address. Miss YOU NG. ‘fl Great Russ¢ Us Str 


YPEWR ITING.- -Plays, Exs 

COPYING id MANIFOL DING ql 
le. Authors’ 3 from 10d. pe ) 
r lit erary persous. (E stablis hi a’ 1 
ihe Ww. 





cl, r.C. 


ays, &e—ALL KINDS of 
*kKly and carefully executed in best 
ords. ‘Testimonials from editor and 
)—Miss DISNLY, 7 Balham Grove, 
















1 y PE-WRITIN G UNDERT AKEN., 
Authors’ Mss. and other ¢ Wo1 “kK. Jud. per 1,900 Words. 
n, W.C. 





NICHOLSON, 13 Ll ] Square, Londo 


“Allen burys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique tn providing mourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the secord 3 months 
The * ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No. 3 For Infants over 6 months 








THE 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST WAY is to get them 
by RETURN POST from London, at 
LOWEST CASH PRICE. 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS. 
One of the Largest Stocks in London is on hand. Books not in Stock collected 
from the Publishers three or four times daily, thus ensuring very prompt 
execution of orders. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
1 in. to the mile. Is. per sheet on paper; 2s. per sheet mounted to fold in 
cloth pocket-case. All sheets in stock. Key Map free oa application. 


REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF MODERN LITERATURE 
(160 pp., the most complete ever issued) sent post-free on application. 
3d. in the 1s. discount 
OFF NEARLY ALL BOOKS (those issued at net prices excepted), 


ALFRED WILSON 
(Established 1851), 
PISCOUNT BOOKSELLER AND NEWSAGENT, 
18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
(Bankers—London and County Bank, Head Office.) 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
/ssues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted uhereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Estabiished 1835. Capital £500,009. 


£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 


Including Second-class Return Ticket vid Dover and Calais, and Seven Days’ 
Hotel Accommodation. 























Lectures by Professor Lanciani, &c. 
Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
BERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 1900.—Full 
illustrated description of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bavarian High- 
lands, with itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE 
post-free.—SECRETARY, 6 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. ; 














MILLAIS’S 


ft ’ 
BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 
New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Illustra- 
tions. 
“Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.”—Daily News. 
1 vol. 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 
] OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
Ai! the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 








No. 99. APRIL, 1900. Price 6s. Vol. L.—THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


“THE TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD. Part IT. 
GREEK CATENA OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
FIVE GREAT OXFORD LEADERS. 
THE EDGE OF A PARSON’S GARDEN, 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
JOHN DONNE, 
ADVANCING CRITICISM ON THE BIBLE. 
WARD'S “NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM.” 
A TYPICAL ENGLISi! BISHOP. 
EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 
DR. ST. GEORGE MIVART AND CONTINUITY. 
THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 
SHORT NOVICES. 

London : SPOTTISWOODE and CO., New Street Square, 





FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Price 1s., post-free. 
NDIGESTION. Its Causes and Cure. 
By Joun H. Cuanke, M.D. 
Landon: JAMES Erps & Co. (Ltd.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threaducedle Street. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EIGHTH EDITION NOW READY. 


RED POTTAGE. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “Diana Tempest,” &-. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 68, 7 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8v0, 68. 


A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. 


By ©. T. PODMORE. Un Moy 


LOTUS OR LAUREL? 


By HELEN WALLACE (Gordon Roy). [im May 


A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART. 


By NORLEY CHESTER, (Im May, 


A History of the City from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of “ Danton,” &e, 
1 vol. large crown 8vo, with Maps. Lin May 


PASSAGES IN A WANDERING 
LIFE, 


By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 
With Photogravure Portrait, 1 vel. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW.c, 








OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 19 TO 4, 


A VISiT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART, 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


The Company has now on View a Collection of Selected Lxamples tastefully framed 
and at moderate prices. 
FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being 
eminently suitable for Home adornment, prove acceptable Presenta, 
ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST-FREE. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY for Eas as ms . 
weekly exchange of books at the houses _N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


r sana any 
ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’'S SQUARE, 8¥W, 
Patron—H.R.H. tHE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President--LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LOBD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, N.P., D.C.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBOURY, 
F.R.S., Right Hon. KARL of RUSEBERY. ’ 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTs EDITIOx, 
1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 











Cc. IT. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D, Secretary and Librarian 
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‘The British Weekly” Edition 


OHN’S LIBRARIES. 





ver Six Million Volumes of Bohn’s Libraries ‘have been sold since Mr. Bokn first introduced 
his series of English Classics to the English public, In all probability you have some of the 
is 


plumes already on your book-shelves, 
0 


You know their value. 


They are what Ruskin called ** The 


pooks of all Time,” the real classics, the books worth buying. They are books of enduring worth, 


an inch 


austible treasure for the inind, books whose value you cannot fully appreciate until you 


pave read and re-read them, * loved them and loved them aguin.” 





THE BEST BOOKS OF ALL TIME AND HOW YOU MAY OBTAIN THEM. 


In Bobn's Libraries you have a collection of some 800 
roluwes of the very best of the world’s literature. Bohn's 
Iibraries contain only first-class editions of really 
standard works. They are honestly complete ; they are 
edited by the first authorities ; they are carefully printed 
on good paper, and are bound im a new, streng, and 
serviceable binding. 


Bobu’s Libraries have always been recognised by Press 
snd Public in all parts of the world as the most useful 
edition of the great classics. Carlvle wrote of them as 
“THE USEFULLEST THING | KNOW.” 
Fwerson said: “Tbe translations in Bohn’s Libraries 
tare done for English literature what railroads have 
jose for internal intercourse.” And columns might 
easily be filled with similar opinions from the greatest 
authorities in the world of letters. A very large number 
of letters have been received from those who have 
already subscribed, speaking in highest terms of praise of 





“The British Weekly” Edition of Bohn’s Libraries, 
Similar letters arrive by every post. 
You have only to glance at the complete list of ‘Tho 


| British Weekly ” Edition of Bohn’s Libraries to see how 


wide, indeed, how universal, is its scope. The great 
feature of the special offer is that the purchaser may 
choose for himself his list of one hundred or of fifty 
volumes from the complete catalogue of nearly 800 works. 
You will readily appreciate the advantages of such an 
offer. Yot need not purchase one single volume for 
which you have no use, of which you are not in need. 
With every fifty or one hundred volumes of “ The British 
Weekly ” Edition of Bohu’s Libraries there is presented 
free a copy of WEBSTER’S GREAT INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, a dictionary which 
surpasses all others in accuracy and utility. Or if you: 
already possess the Dictionary you may choose in its 
stead any ten volumes from the complete list of “The 
British Weekly ” Edition of Bohn’s Libraries. 


The Terms of the Special Offer of 100 or 50 Volumes of BOHN’S LIBRARIES :~— 
100 Volumes, Chosen by the purchaser |50 Volumes, chosen by the purchaser 


from a List of nearly 800 of the World’s Standard 
Books, together with a copy of Webster’s magnifi- 
cent International Dictionary (Price £2 2s.), or 
110 Volumes of Bohn’s Libraries without the 
Dictionary mae aes aa £12 





from a List of nearly 800 of the World’s Standard 
Books, together with a copy of Webster’s magnifi- 
cent International Dictionary (Price £2 2s.), or 


60 Volumes of Bohn’s Libraries without the 
Dictionary... one ove ove ive £7 





“The British Weekly’’ Edition of Bohn's Libraries may be pur@ 
chased on Che Times /nstalment Plan, all the volumes being delivered 


o receipt of First Payment of 21s. 





W@ FULL PARTICULARS, WITH A LIST OF VOLUMES FROM 
WHICH TO SELECT, WILL BE SENT POST-FREE IF YOU MEN- 
TION THAT YOU READ THIS NOTICE IN THE “SPECTATOR.” 





APPLY TO 


BOHN and WEBSTER DEPARTMENT, Hodder and Stoughton, 


27  PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. |NEW NOVEL BY MR. STANLEY Wing 


With Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6s. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and C0. beg to an- 
nounce that they have now ready a Fourth SOPHI A. 
Large English Edition of BY ORDER By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of “A Gentleman of France,” &¢ 


OF THE COMPANY, by MARY *,% This is a@ Tale of London Life in the days of George nr 

. . SPECTATOR.—* gard to atmos ik 
JOHNSTON, 6s., which may be obtained at | marisa greataivance on the authors curler weet? 8 Characierats 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ In vigorous movement and unfailin 


. ° , 

all the Libraries, Booksellers , & Bookstalls, of excitement, whether the scene be one of grisly thrill or of brisk & Keenney 
equal to any of fits predecessors....‘Sophia’ should take rank with eet 

i TY ber, 


of Mr. Weyman’s fascinating novels....' There is no flatness “ t 
SUNNINGWELL. sistently best Stanley Weyman.” Satness OM ALY Page; I be, 
, 7 - wae on GLOBE.—“ Sir Hervey Coke is all that could be desired jn a « P 

By F. WARRE CORNISH, Vice-Provost of Eton. worthy of the dove with which the heroine jahens ten pod ment iad rae 
Gs. Second Thousand. legal union with her. Sprightly, too, is my lad : Belf-sacrificin 

ia. Becond 7 is her adoring lover.” y lady Betty, and amusing, assured 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“Tt is a romance breathing the most |; 

‘Ving 


BELOW THE SURFACE, | “vruie:scuan me arte ten amines = 
of 


By Major-General FEUDELL CURRIE. England in the days before the last Jacobite rising.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ARMY ADMINISTRATION: THE SDINSURGR SEVEN. 


A Business View. By “CENTURION, THE ALASKA BOUNDARY. 7. ALESANDER LESLIE AND Pay 


Crown Svo, Is, 
. MORRIS AND ROSSETTIL PACIEK 


THE WORKS OF . THR STRUGGLE ron ITALIAN IN- 10. DEAN MILMAN 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. "DEPENDENCE (1815-1819). i} .GReAT BRITAIN AND Sovra 


P 7 areas ®t ae - . CAPPADOCIAN DISCOVERIES, AFRICA, 
In 12 vols. demy Sve: The Edition is limited to 750 copies. Mr. : eee ae 
W. E. HENLEY contributes a Critical Essay tor this Edition, London: LONGMANS. GREEN . 
which isembodied in the first volume. The price is 7s. 6d. net per |) ——— NGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
vol. Sets only are sold. Uniform with Constable's Edition of OOKS WANTED.—23s. each civ Rilo oo ee 
i ‘ $ é DW.—zus. eacn given. Bells ; 
THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. granstes” 1841 ; Jackvon's “G10 Pattee es Jorn se and Pome 
‘i aipcacaiemagaenton Po san 7 bbe = rl 1866 ; Moores * Alps in 1864” : Cook's “ Foxhunting” ia: 
ieorge Meredith's Poems, 1851 ; “ New Arabian Nights” (2y 32: “ Hawhase 
CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. —— 1847; * Life eo Mytton,” 1835, 1857, or 18513 “Seonen Geet 
60 Maps and Plans, in half-morocco, gilt top, 14s. : (2 vols.), 1858; Scrope “Salmon Fishing.” 1845; 2,000 other books wanted; lt 
. vost-free.-BAKER’s GREAT BOOKsSI srig: rabid Md 
“No sensible traveller will go to India in eget gon providing himself with itt sas Rider a ies dha snsiahinehteats Bright Street, Birmingham, 
*Constable’s Hand Atlas of India.” Noething half so useful has been done for © a see ao ae EE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


many years.”—Atheneune. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND GAZETTEER OF INDIA. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EO, 
Uniform with Constable's Hand Atlas of India, 
Half-morocce, gilt top, 103. 6d. FOUNDED 1848, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 
2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. INVESTED FUNDS .. weve 287,900,000, 


NOW READY. ae 
Picapschiec a MEDOC. — ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
a VIN ORDINAIRE. 22023. | py BRE WAY. ACEIDENTS 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, | [if ROZ=AG% cteasrs | tnmredersintebt RiDeuTY BOR 
’ Sv ] ye found equal to 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, wine usually eold at much higher ~~ RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 
prices. Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000, 


t4 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Price ONE SHILLING. ST. STEPH E A. VIAN, Secretary 
Superior DINNER WINE, eld in 
—_—— bottle. Theappreciation this wins ere 
meets with trom the constantly 
7 ME) 2oer, among othe rticles, cont 8 i— creas , 1 ro "ustomers lad - > - ca 
Tre May Numocr, ong ra . : mtains pee tl pg og er Ag yi 176 99 I BR k B E Ci K B A N K, 
THE OUTLAW.-—I. THE SHUTTERED HOUSE. Provinces, gives us addittonal con- > __ ESTABLISHED 1851, 
H. B. MARRIOTT-WALSON. fidence insubmitting it to those who SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS.. Chancery Lane, Londen 
je pres like pure Bordeaux wine. v By = = FUNDS eer ty 
: 5S, —I. : wae : : Re TWO-AND-A-HALF TER CENT. INTEREST 
THE ARMY AND ITS BADGES? LTER Woop. | 2 Deter Botiies or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Cavitage | allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
: é Ae Patd toany Mutlway Station, ticluding Cases {WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
**IN MILTON’S HAND.” W. FE. HENLEY. and Bottles. on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
ss { x ST, All who know these Wines tell us there fs no Claret | below £100 
THE PASSAGE TO THE GREAT NORTH-WEST. | vy in'Great Britain to equal them in value. Com-| ‘The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particu 
LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. | pare them with wines cold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/- a } post-free. aes = 
Lilustrated from Photographs, dozen and upwards. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
eo Stories and Articles by Mrs. TF. A. STEEL, We regret the tnereased duty compels advance of 
a" 4 


LANDER, BERNARD CAPES, C. K. 6d. per dozen. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


ARRY 
how, W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, G. 5. 
SIREEE, Sn JAMES SMITH AND CO. 
aes 1 |EPPS’S COCOA 
OFFICE: Pag goat ping GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, London, W.C, Manchester: 26 Market Street. E P P Ss 3 S$ Cc Oo Cc 0 A 
ST AND SUPPER. 
Now Ready, APRIL No., New Series, price 4s, sptelips genie - 


MIND. [HE Pastas BANK of EPPS’S COCOA 


ys A > X ‘E . 1d 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. USTRALIA, LIMITED WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT. With the co-operation Established 1857. Incorporated 1880. 
of Prof. aa are a ae Dr. E. CAIRD, 
Professors WARD and E. B. TITCHENER. wa T+ 

Contents :—1. Hegel's Treatment of the Categories of Pald-up Capital 500,000 HENIX : IRE a OF FICE, 
theIdea. J. bk. MeTaggart.—?2. Remarks on the Pre- Reserve Fund oven ” erie + ash .— 7" 
dicates of Moral Judgments. E. Westermarck.—3. 3,000,000 ooo a 
Prof. erig 7s ( ig - on ries. KR. B. - Liveral and Prompe sectlements 
Haldane.—4. Vitalism: a Brief History and Critic: eg é pein 
Review (1.) C.S. Myers.—5. Disenastons: Comparieon LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND Assured free of al rg 
nf Some Views of Spencer and Kant, Dr. S. Tolver | are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Liectric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
Preston; Perception of Change and Duration: a Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 
Reply. §. H. Hodgson.—6. Critical Notices: Jaines TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the . 
Ward, Becaraiens and ey A. E. Taylor; | Colonies. ». 
Tosia oyce, The World and the Individual, J. E. S LIES 7 ‘ 
se tre vig My sao -8. cient acne Peri- PR mtd the OOLORIES are negotiated and sunt JOSEPH GILLOTT 5 

licals —9. Notes; The Complete ] i spect : 
aati sks altace eaanstene : DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms STEEL PENS 
ae = NORGATE, -- ——— Street, | which may be ascertained on application. . 
‘ovent Garden, London ; 20 South Frederick Stree W. E. CARBER anager. 
Edinburgh ; aud 7 Bread Street, Oxford, * Eri cornhill, London, E.C. seat GOLD MEDAL. PABIB, 74 





- THE EVOLUTION oF THE ST 


3. RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE. 3 TARS 
. PARTITION OF THE WEstiRy 
SOURS 


1 
2. FICTION AND PHILANTHROPY. | RUPERT. 
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Wit, BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 





ON APRIL 23np WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


HURRAH FOR THE 
LIFE OF A SAILOR! 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
py Vice-Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B., 
ie zport, Travel, and Adventure in Newfoundland and the West Indi 
vith numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 


Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, 





ANDREW LANG’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
VOL. I. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


FROM THE ROMAN OCCUPATION. By ANDREW LanG. Demy Syo, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 Maps, lds. net. 
“4 monument of great and varlous learning lightly borne....Mr. La: 1's 


bandling of the subject will be admired by every educated and imp: artial reader.’ 
—Daily News. 
“The volume expresses Mr. Lang's own individuality, and the frequent freshness 
of his standpoint, its Independence of judgment and *o spenness of speech,’ awal 
poth curiosity and high expectation in regard to the volume that fs to follow.’ 
_ rants Post. 
“Dminently readable, and is likely to be popular.”"—Pall Mall Gazetle 
“4 very painstaking and elaborate piece of work.” —- Wesiminster Casitic 
“4n honest effort to tell the truth about Scotland.... Readable, well-base J, 
fodicious, and fearless.” — Manchester Guardian, 





NEW WORK BY THE POET-LAUREATE 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
SPRING AND AUTUMN IN 
IRELAND. 


by ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet-Laureaie. Demy = us. 6d. 





“Deserves, and will doubtless receive, a hearty welcome,’-—M 19 Fost. 
‘Mr, Alfred Austin as a poct is widely apprec! wb ut it. i Tut s ener " 
known that he is one of the most charming writers of E ueli sb pros sine ur 
—Lir rpoo! C 


NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


gon Peer OF THE EAST: a 


ear Future y SYDS EY (. GRIER, At ather of “ Like 
*Fe ace with Honour,’ *An Uner onane 
verncss,” ° ‘In Furthest Ind.” Ci wo 





"AC. rown: a oneen” 


His Excellency ‘s English Go 


OW RUADY.—AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LUUKSTALLS. 
PEOPLE's EDITION OF 


SARACINESCA. 
hy F. MARION CRAWTORD, 


6d, 


THIRD IMPRL: IN NOW READY. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF 


spran M. By Moka O'NEILL. Crown 8vo, 
y here fs the kind of singlug that is born, net 
f the iwost clurming bouks of vers itdacaanr 





Outlooks, 
— Pull Mall Ga 


THE COUNTY HISTORIES OL SCOTLAND. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ie op tose AND BANFF. 


\ 1AM WATT. With Maps, and Plan of Aberdeen in 1661 by Gord 
Kothiemay 


B y | 





MACMILLAN & 





I 
} 





t 
| 
| 
| 





NEW BOOKS. 


READY APRIL 27th. 
NEW NOVEL BY 
AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
AUTHORS OF 
“THE PRIDE OF JENNICO.” 
(37th Thousand.) 


THE BATH COMEDY: 


A Gay, Bustling Extravaganza of Love and Jealousy. 


Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S NEW WORK. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


A Political History. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “The 
los. net. 





United States,” &e. 
In 2 vols. Svo, 


TIMES.—“ The most readable political history of England yet written.” 


SPECTATOR.~-“ Those who w ant an easy summary of political history cannot 
dk better than e¢ nsult this work. 
DAILY NEWS.—* A book which every one would be the better for reading.” 











"THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With $ Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884, 
Crown 8Vvo, 63. 


BY LORD ROBERTS. 


BY LORD ROBERTS. BY LORD ROBERTS. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


With Illustrations and Plans. 
LIBRARY EDILION,. 
POPULAR LDITION. 








In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
In 1 vol. Extra Crown S8yo, 10s. net. 





THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 
Reisssue tn Separate Volumes. 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with short Introductions and Footnotes, by ‘cielo or C. H. UERFORD 
Globe sro, bound in Cloth, Is. cach. Rean, 2s. e: ae 








neapueanet, & MODERN ART. 


By W. H. Goopyean, M.A., Curator of Fine Arts in the Museum of the 
kiyn Institut ae Wee rations eae Oe Wh SVO, 63. 
‘A useful little book.. ery Well dor 








VOLUME I. NOW READY. 





iA MANUAL OF MEDICINE. Edited 


. H. Antenne, M.D. (Le ud), F. LP, F.RS.E., wy Thysician and 
Le threr on Clit tical Mev dic ine ides 2 We tminster tne ri ia, “In » Vols ol. T. 
GENERAL DISEASE Dy SLES EXCITED BY ATMOSPHERIC IN- 
FLUENCEs—THEI XPECIIONS Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


[Manuals of Medicine and Suryery. 


}- 
| 


| 





| 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
s _ watt has great credit in the fruit of bis labours... af well-knit ar i | 
ial piece of Hterary work, and hould rank 43 a ¢ lard popul | 
6 te Soko Ors J , i 
he North-East rp shires. —scotsman. 
NEW EDITION OF JOHN HILL GURTON'S TWO PCPULAR BOOK 


= BOOK- -HUN TER. 


B oN, D.C.L., Author of the * History : A New Foition 


nd. 
OsLEM BROWN Printed 





vecially des signed Tit le-page and Cover ghey 
ou antique laid paper, post Svo, 38. 6d. 


THE SCOT ABROAD. 


Author. Uniform with “The Book-Hunter.” Post Svo, 3s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


| SvO, os. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION, COMPLETLLY KLVISED. 


| MICRO- ORGANISMS & FERMEN- 


MATION By AI ieee! Ji agen Director of the Laboratory for thea 


Physiol wy and Techne 
MILLER, Ph.D, MG. ab 1 A. E. LENNUOLM. 


. et. 


mentation at Copenlagen. Trans! ated bv 
ALEX K. With 83 Ilustra 


tions, Svo, 1¢ 





Hoh? 


BY THE LATE DR. 


be represen SERMONS IN OUTLINE 


ometime Hulsean Pr r 
of ¢ ber . 


Joun ANTHONY Hort, D.D., 
ader in Divinity ia the University « 


te FENTON 
i lass See 3 Ke 
Cr yo ave, vs. 








| By Joux Hint | PRO ‘CHRISTO ‘ET ECCLESIA. 


o, gilt top, ds. 6d. uct. 





By the Same EIGHT AYSGARTH SCHOOL SER- 


MONS. By C.H. BOUTFLOWER, Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham. Feap. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND GO’S PUBLICATIONS 





THE CAREER OF A COLONIAL STATESMAN. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY. 
NOW READY.—In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 4 Maps, 28s, 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


SIR JOHN CHARLES MOLTENO, K.C.MG, 


FIRST PREMIER OF THE CAPE COLONY. 


Comprising a History of Representative Institutions and Responsible Government at the Cape, and of Lord Carnaryon’s Confederatio 
“ 


Policy, and Sir Bartle Frere’s High Commissionership of South Africa, 


By P. A. MOLTENO, Author 





of “A Federal South Africa,” 





COMPLETION OF DR. FITCHETT’S POPULAR PATRIOTIC WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE, 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 


By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., Author of “Deeds that Won the Empire,’ “Fights for the Flag,” &@ 
JUST PUBLISUED.—Vol. 1V. WATERLOO AND ST. HELENA. With 16 Tortraits and 10 Tlans, 


CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES :-- 
Vol. I. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT. With 16 Portraits and 8 Plans, 
Vol. Il. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 
Vol. 1. THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. 
SPECTASOR.— Exactly the core of history desired by the million.... The work 
fs worthy cf theauthe: of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire ‘ and ‘ Fights ter the Flag.’” 





With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 
Vith 16 Portraits and 15 Plans, 
| LITERATURE.—“ 4 glowing piece cf work. Weshould take pleas 
; ’ : : § take pleasure iy kn- 
| ing that thousands of British beys had obtained this volume.” ' seal 





DR. CONAN DOYLE’S NEW VOLURBIE. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS .—With a Frontispiece, crown Sve, ts, 


THE GREEN FLAG: And cther Stories of War and Sport, 


By CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘*The White Company,” ’ ** Rodney Stone,” &c. 


SPECTATOR.—* Apart from their topical character, the contents of ‘The 
Green Flag ’ will be welcome Fr on their own merits. Dr. Doyle is an admirable 
narrator, and when his theme is arma virumgue nobody can be better company.” 

PALL MALL GAZET7L.—’A volume where all is swinging, full-coloured 
and sure to ple ase.” 

SPE AKER.—* There are some things in Dr. Conan Doyle's new volume which 


are ag good as anything he has ever dor e 


NEW AND MUCH ENLARGED EDITION. 

With Photogravure Pertraits of Mrs. Gaskell and of the Rey. A. B. Nicholls, a 
Portrait of the Rev. Patrick Bronte, ll New Illvstrations, Facsimiles of 2 
Letter by Charlotte Broutc, and of a page from Charlotte Bronte’s M&S. of 
* The Secret,” &« 

On APRIL 30r#.— Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt toy, €¢ 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


y Mrs. GASKELL 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION. AND NOTES BY CLEMENT K SHORTER. 
¢,* This volume is the SEVENTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of THE 
HAWORTH EDITION of ‘‘ THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS 
BRONTE 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. By Mrs. 


FULLER MAITLAND, Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Pethia 
Vardacre,” &c., and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. THIRD and KUVIsED 
IMPRESSION, crown Svo, és 
LITERATURE --" The charm of the book lies mainly in that slowly elaborated 
presentment of character in which no method can rival the epistolar} Every 
page in the book is pervaded by a charm which cne values in proportion to its 
increasing rarity—the charm of scholarship.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MAY. CONTENTS. Price ONE SHILLING. 
The Sirens. By Walter Hosa. | The Man who See. By Horace 
Mr. Benson and Shakespearean ANNESLEY V 

Drama. By stpNey Ler. The Great Birds of the Scuthern 
South African Reminiscences.—V.| Seas. By C. KINSON. 


Settlers asSoldiers. By SirJoHN | The Modern eee By STEPHEN 
ROBINSON, K.C.MLG., late Premier of GWYN 


Natal. . The Home Army. By HEskeru 
Miss Gunton of Poughkeepsie. By PRICHARD. 

HENRY JAMES. In a Southern State. Ry Captain 
From the Boer Republics. By H C. rt. rf A. HERFORD 

THOMSON. | Conferences on Books and Men.— 
The Felons of Our Land. By Lady = William Cowper. By Un- 

GREGORY. | BANUSSYLVAN, 
whe Difficulties of Mr. Bull. By The isle of Unrest. Chaps. 15-15, By 

. D. GODLEY. ‘| HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


At all Bookscilers’ and Libraries on April 26th. 


NEW NOVELS. 


ON APRIL 261TH.—Crown &vo, 6s. 


LITTLE LADY MARY; & HER BEST FRIEND. 


sy NORACE i; HUTC 
Authorfof RP. i of Circums fev * My Wite's Politics, ae, 


THE CHICAMON STONE : a Legend of the 


one Basin. By CLIVE PUILLAVYS-WOLLEY, Author of * One of the 
Broken Brigade,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. shortly. 


TO THE HEALING OF THE SEA. By 


Francis H. Harpy, Author of * Lhe Mills of God.” Cr. vo, 6s. [On May 8th 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 






DAILY T se GRAP? Few novelists of our time could hay “© told the story 


j} in euch stirrin y lunguage, and the battle picture is perfect of its kind. 


| 





| Altogether, the: volume is adinirable.” 


YORK SHIRE FPOST.—* There is not a weak story or a dull page in this rolume 
Constructive ski s genuine hur nour and a mastery of ci combine to wak 
this the most attractive volume of s hie rt stories we have for ome time cee! en 






. LORD ROSEBERY, writes respecting “THE GREAT CON COMPANY” ;~ 


volumes must form an acceptable addition to the anna's of the Empir 


THE GREAT COMPANY, 1667-187, 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE HONOURABLE COMPANY oP 
MERCHANT ADVENTURERS TRADING INTO HUDSON'S BAY. Com 
piled from the Company's Archives ; from Diplomatic Documents and Stata 
Papers of France and England ; from the Ni ati — Factors and Traders; 
and from many Accounts and Memoirs. By BECKLES WILLSON. . With 
an Introduction by LORD STRATHCONA. AND MOUNT aera, 
Governor of the Hudson's bay Company. 2 vols. lurge crown &vo, with 15 
Portraits and 4 Maps, 18s. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE writes :—"‘ The Great Company’ is fascinating reading" 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SYMONDS'S *‘SHAKESPEARE'S 
PREDECESSORS.’’—SHOR1TLY.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE 


ENGLISH DRAMA. By JouN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
*.* This volume will be mn with the New Editions of Symonds’s Trav! 
Eketches and * The Renaissance phtteaies. al 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. By the late Tueoporr 


BENT, F.R.G.S., F.s.A., Author,ot * The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” “Tha 
tacred City of the Ethio pians,’ &c.; and Mrs, THEODORE BENT. Witha 
Portrait, 24 Full-page Mlustrations, and 6 Map v v0, 18s. 
FALL MALL GAZLTTE.— Mrs. Bent has + ery interesting boo 
which should be of the greatest eervice to future rers, to merchants dealing 
in Arabian commodities, aud to the Foreign Cilice. It is well illustrated.” 


ACTIVE CAREERS. Ldited by E.H. Pircamy. Large crown vo, is. td 

The volume includes Essays by representative men of various 

professions, and each calling has been dealt with by an expert 
writing with full knowledge of his subject. 

MORNING POST.—* Miss Pitcairn is to be congratulated on having collected 
such an entertaining series-of essays from the pens of so many men distinguished 
in their respective professions. Where all is good it is invidious, and perhaps ui- 
necessary’, to make distinctions.” 

SPECTATOR.—* Miss Pitcairn unquestionably hl t upon an excellent idea. 
The book contains much of great general interest.’ 


















“ff you would care to read a new ‘Modern Pro- 


metheus,' by all means order ‘NEMO ’”’—Txota. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“We can cordially 


recommend ‘NEMO’ to all sorts and conditions 
| s novel readers as a fascinating story, the mterest of 
>. THE rr . Which never flags from its opening to its closing 

By THEO. DOUGLAS, chapter.” 8 pe 
Author of “ A Bride Elect,” WORLD.—“A ghastly story, a creepy, crawly 
“Tras: a Mystery,’ Carr of horror, told, however, with skill and judgment, al id 
Dimscaur,” &ec, the reader, willingly or unwillingly, must perforce 

: finish it. 
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